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one of the most popular 
nuts produced in the 
United States. It is a 
favorite after-dinner nut, 
and is in large request for 
table use. It is a native 
of the Gulf States, arid 
was not found in any 
other part of the world. It grows wild, 
like the chestnut, in great forests. It 
does best in a warm. climate, but grows 
as far North as Llinois and Missouri. 
It likes a rich, moist soil, and flourishes 
in vigorous size in the valleys along the 
Southern rivers. 

It will grow on the ridge lands, but 
does better and attains larger body and 
yields more nuts on the fertile flats 
along the water courses. On the banks 
of the streams, on the flat lands, and 
among the lakes, the trees grow large 
and bear bountiful crops. The tree re- 
sembles the hickory, and is generally 
tall, straight, and slender, reaching a 
hight of from 100 to 150 feet. ‘The 
limbs jut out from the trunk usually at 
from 20 to 80 feet from the ground, 
which gives the tree a shapely and sym- 
metrical outline. The leaves are of a 
deep green color, and resemble the foli- 
age of the black walnut, but are not so 
large or heavy. 

The tree is a bountiful producer and, 
like the hickory, grows the nuts on the 
ends of the twigs, 





PECAN (Carya oliveformis). 
Fruit and leaf reduced = nut of nearly natural 
size. 


The nut resembles in character and 
flavor the hickory nut and the English 
walnut, but the pecan is richer and has 
a stronger flavor than either. It cannot, 
however, be considered as oily as the 
black walnut, whose great richness 
makes it unpopular as a fable nut. The 
meat of the pecan is found in two sec- 
tions, evenly divided in the shell, and is 
sweet and nutritious. It has been for 
many years a favorite nut in the Mexi- 
can States, and was highly regarded by 
the Spaniards for its food property long 
befgre it came into favor among the 
Awferican connoisseurs. The tree is 
a well suited to the damp 
ands and rich soil along the streams of 
Florida. The Floral Peninsula is in 
fact the natural home of the pecan. Its 
culture in the “Land of Flowers” has 
assumed considerable proportions, and the 
industry promises to exceedingly 
profitable. Since the nut has attained its 
popularity on the American table, and as 
the demand promises to increase year 
by year, the Floridian nut growers have 
observed the adaptability of their lands 
to the production of the nuts, and have 
recently turned their attention to the 
growth of pecans. The cultivation of 
the tree has received, latterly, consider- 
able attention, and many orchards have 
been planted, and a competition in the 
supply of the great demand for the nuts 
attempted. As the tree flourishes at its 
best in Florida, and yields larger crops 
of nuts, and as the State has large areas of 
fertile lands specially adapted to the 
= of pecans, the production of 
the nuts have become one of the leading 
and profitable industries of the State. 

_ Four thousand seven hundred and 
"\Xty-nine acres are now cultivated in 
pecan trees and 103,463 bearing trees 
ire reported in the various Counties of 
the State. There are 125,373 non-bear- 
lig trees ; total number of t 228,836. 

the largest pecan growing County in 





acres in pecans, with 70,352 bearing 
trees and 75,856 non-bearing trees; a 
total of 146,208 trees. 

The next County in production is 
Citrus. It has 760 acres in pecans, 
with 11,891 bearing trees and 24,589 
non-bearing trees; a total of 36,480 
trees. 

The third County in pecan culture is 
Volusia, with 189 acres, and 2,498 bear- 
ing trees and 6,574 non-bearing trees; 
a total of 9,072 trees. 

Wakulla County has 2,880 bearing 
and 1,280 non-bearing trees. 





LARGE WILD PECAN. 


STUART. 


The hummock lands, with a heavy 
depth of soil and plenty of moisture, are 
selected for the orchards) The trees 
have long roots, which require loose land 
and plenty of loam. While doing best 
in a damp soil, the tree does not thrive 
in a@ swamp or amid standing water. 
Where the groves are cultivated when 
the soil does not contain all the properties 
necessary for the production of nuts, the 
elements can be supplied by fertilizing. 
But little of the fresh lands of Florida 
need any improvement. The trees are 
largely grown from seeds; but some of 
the trees reproduce themselves, The 
nuts for planting are selected from the 
best bearing trees. The trees are of 
different varieties, and some bear better 
than others. The best varieties have 
been propagated by grafting. The twigs 
are cut during the Winter season and 
kept until the Spring months, and then 
grafted on stocks of hickory and pecan. 
Many of the nut growers have resorted 
to budding the pecan and a number 
have been successful. The same stocks 
are used for budding as are found best 
for grafting. 

The largest number of trees in Florida 
have been grown from the nuts) The 
seeds are often planted in where the trees 
are to grow. They are planted in the 
Fall and Spring months. The nuts are 
dropped thick in the rows, to insure a 
good stand of trees. They come up in 
April and May and grow through the 
Summer. In the Autumn the surplus 
seedlings are removed and only those re- 
quired for a stand of trees left. The 
trees are usually left on good, rich land 
at from 50 to 65 feet apart, as they grow 
on fertile soil to greater size and require 
ample room. On thin lands, where the 
trees do not attain a large size, they are 
planted from 25 and 35 feet apart. 

The orchards are often cultivated in 
grain crops during the growth of the 
trees. If the land is tilled and kept 
loose, the trees grow faster, and if it is 
well fertilized, when not rich, the groves 
produce a much larger yield of nuts. 
The tree grows rapidly and is a prolific 
bearer. They exhaust the properties of 
the land, and the soil requires frequent 
fertilizing when the groves are bearing, 
if the full productive capacity of the 
trees is to be maintained. 





COMMON WILD PECAN. 


VAN DEMAN. 


Some of the nut growers receive the 
seedlings for their groves from 
nurseries. When the seedlings are 12 
months old they are taken from the 
nurseries and anted into the 


their seedlings when they are three and 
four years of age. 

The trees which are planted and grown 
from nuts in the orchards come into 
bearing some years before those which 
are transplanted produce, The trees 
bloom when six years of age, and the 
next year yield a crop of nuts. The 
first years of production the yield of 
nuts is small. e crop increases as the 
trees become larger_and- grow, .older. 
When they have reached an age of 15 
years they produce two and three bush- 
els of At 25 years of age they 


a good tree should produce 
pounds of nuts. Some of the largest and 
most productive yield 300 and 400 
pounds of nuts 


ie 


IDLEWILD, 


‘The trees, when not prostrated By 
storms or destroyed by insects, live to a 
great age and rival the olive tree in 
vegetable antiquity. They are hardy 
and vigorous, and have but few diseases, 
They average from $15 to $20 and 
$25 worth of nuts each, according to 
their size and productive capacity. 


have entered the full bearing ope and } Bak 
to. 250 





the crop is 6,489,208 pounds. The 
average price i# 124 cents per pound. 
The trees average 2,984 pounds per 
acre. The value of the yearly crop is 
$804,892. The following table shows 
the acreage, the number of bearing and 
non-bearing treés, and the area suited 














for pecan culture in the different 
Counties in Florida: 
. x he 
f £ = Esk 
Counties, 9c } $:% 8g a5 
4q=25 
» Vy F s lars} 
~~ A 2 
Alachua..... oy 645 1,183 151,600 
De cscécee . 10 182 10.000 
Bradford .... 2, 2 84 12, 
= tage ay D. omeace owns F000 
whoun..... 3,280 
Citrus ....... 760. 11,801 24,580 2,500 
ROOT Géiks Sosce/ os ‘Ae @dewes ccccce 1,0C0 
Columbia.... . 30 241 1,199 15,000 
Desoto apee"s % oe iss  vecses 6,000 
eeeeee wD Petece Steere 
hod 00 «18000 
». 70 814 12,000 
“ p12 256 18,000 
+. 275 685 10,000 
: 2 22 120,000 
t. 38 lil 20,090 
329 1,344 5,000 
1,280 295 6,000 
1,920 640 7,000 
143 960 10.000 
44 49 10,000 
156 888 2,000 
40.00 187 1,764 1,000 
18.00 1,920 677 200,000 
60.08 960 960 30,000 
0.09 9 480 25,000 
1 27 89 8,350 
» 2 & 8 
7 Al 
10.00 27 sis 2,360 
2.00 18 69 8,000 
3.00 16 126 5,000 
PRE s0,<ees 3.00 182 128 200,000 
Putnam ..... 6.00 m5 156 15,500 
Saint Johns. 9.00 70,52 27 5,000 
Santa Rosa.. 3,046.00 M7 75,856 8,000 
Sumter ...... 17.00 m2 599 4,000 
Suwannee... 2.00 192 1,142 2,000 
Taylor....... 10.00 2,408 288 10,000 
Volusia...... 189.00 2,560 6,574 25,750 
Wakulla..... 80.00 2,880 1,280 16,00 
Washington. 60.00 ll 373 1,200 
Total .... 4,769,50 125,373 1,018,810 


103,463 
Once in a while it is well to calla 
halt in the rush of life and review the 








The favorite varieties are the Van 
Deman and the Stewart. They are the 
largest nuts, and have a rich, well flavored | 
kernel. There are several other good | 
varieties, among them the Idlewild, the | 
Riberia, the Turkey Egg, Criglar, and | 
the Petite. | 

When the nuts are ripe they fall from 
the twigs like acorns and chincapins, | 
and are gathered and placed in boxes. ' 
The trees are frequently shaken and the 
pecans gathered from the ground. This 
saves delay in waiting for the nuts to 
drop from the trees. 

When the nuts have fallen the sooner 
they are collected the better, as the 
shells absorb the damp from the ground 
and will require a longer time to dry. 
When they are gathered the nuts are 





dried in the sun and boxed for market. 

They sell for different prices, accord- 
ing to size and quality. The better 
grades bring from 50 to 75 cents per 
pound, retail, while the lower grades sell 
for 25 cents per pound and upwards. 
They are frequently subjected to a pol- 
ishing process, to clean and brighten 
the hulls before they are offered for sale. 
As the consumption of the nuts is large, 
and the demand on the increase, and 
the production of the nuts profitable 
and attended with but little expense and 
trouble, the yield in Florida may be ex- 
pected to become much greater year by 
year until it becomes one of the chief 
industries of the State. The large area 
of Florida land suited to the tree offer 
extensive inducements to nut growers. 


The acreage recommended as adapted 
to culture in the State is reported 











lorida is Santa Rosa, which has 3,046 





orchards, Some of the producers set out 





at 1,018,810. The annual product of 





past with its suceesses and mistakes— 
for to all mistakes beleng—and thus re- 
model and shape affairs in accordance 
with the past experience. Some of 
these mistakes occur amd re-occour time 
and again with the same disappointments 
and disastrous results. The question 
might be asked, Winy should there be a 
repetition if a remedy is possible? It is 
a fact that farmers take big chances on 
the seasons, the markets and what is 
called luck in stock farming operations. 
Much loss could be avoided by connect- 
ing the errors of breeding and manage- 
ment of stock. What has happened 
will happen again; the past will be re- 
peated ; and it is the province of human 
judgment and enterprise to so control 
circumstances as to avoid losses, 


PECAN TREE. 


a Yankee. 
On the EP eo dm side of the .ine 


at Nogales, A. T., éggs have been ren- 
dered dear by the pew tariff upon them, 
inasmuch as the hens of the region are 
chiefly owned om the Mexican side and 
are fed chie ith Mexican grain. A 
shrewd Y y arrived there, 
and he was..convi§ced that his oppor- 
tunity lay inthe high price of eggs, so 
he .eréeted @ large henhouse exactly 
across the ry line. At the 
United States end he provided nests 
and at the other end he fed his hens the 
low-priced Mexican ‘grain. The hens 
ate She grain in xicd and then 
walk@d across the line’ into the United 
States to lay their eggs. The transac- 
tion was perfectly honest, for the Yankee 
smuggled neither grain nor eggs. He 
is making money fast.—Philadelphia 
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A GREAT STRUCTURE, 





Handsome Government 

Building at the World's 

Fair, With Its Inter- 
esting Exhibit. 





8 WE enter either entrance 
of the Government Build- 
ing we can see looming far 
up over the heads of the 
people Gen. Noble, the 
giant red tree from Cali- 

fornia. It is in the center of the main 

rotunda and is admirably located for ex- 
hibition. This dome room is modeled 
after the one in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. On the walls are two tiers of 
aintings, one of different industries and 

Higher scenes familiar and famous for 

their beauty, as Niagara Falls, St. Paul, 





etc. 


Looking into the different wings the 
varieties are so numerous and the dis- 
plays so exhaustive, it seems bewildering 
whichever way you turn, At last “U. 
S. Treasury Department” meets the gaze, 
and you conclude at this juncture that 
its contents may soon be examined. 
Here we find cases displaying an entire 
file of all of the kinds of stamps ever 
made in this country, and near by a 
similar arrangement of moneys, metal, 
and paper. The huge lighthouse lamps 
used on our coasts are there in several 
varieties, flashing and revolving. 

The display in the interior is of a 
strikingly different character. There are 
long cases of maps in relief showing the 
geological construction ; there are photo- 
graphs and mined specimens explanatory 
of the same subject. Here, too, are the 
models of every conceivable machine. 
There are clay disintegrators and leather 
splitters and lightening arresters and auto- 
matic circuit breakers; in fact, almost 
anything applicable to the mechanical 
arts. The gentleman in charge said that 
so limited was the space that it was nec- 
essary to choose some definite line along 
which the patent department might most 
profitably make its exhibit. It was 
thought best to emphasize the evolution 
of the different important machines, as 
the reaper, the spinning machine, the 
seeder, and divers kinds of firearms. 

The next room is where a Nimrod 
would loiter a day to gaze at the im- 
proved methods of beguiling the wary 
fish. The sensation upon entering is al- 
most as if you were a diver beneath the 
water; to highten this effect, the ceilings, 
walls; piliars are draped with nets, big 
and little, and you come at every turn 
upontfishes, not alive, but life like, either 
stufiéd or models. There is the flat goose 
fish ftom Virginia and the spotted bat- 
shaped Whip Ray from the warm seas 
of the same vicinity. There are miniature 
boats of every kind, and tackle to catch 
anything that swims, from a minnow toa 
whale. There are framed pictures by the 
score of well-known fishing islands, an 
their inhabitants, showing costumes and 
houses. There are vats showing the 
methods of fish culture, and there are 
all the modern appliances for aquaria. 

A little farther on in the Agricultural 
Department are shown all varieties of 
plant life and the insects which are de- 
structive to it. Long cases display 
mushrooms, the poisonous and the whole- 
some. Ex-Secretary Rusk’s portrait 
hangs in a prominent place in this room. 
If those who doubt that agriculture, 
scientifically treated, amounts to nothing, 
a cafeful examination of these exhibits 
will goon convince them they are in error. 
Numerous little bottles hold different 
kinds of disease bacteria. A table of 
mounted hoofs explains the numerous dis- 
eases of feet, and half of an iron gray horse 
mounted on a structure demonstrates 
farcy and glanderss We could go on 
and on enumerating the lessons a home 
veterinarian might learn in this section, 
but wili only stop to say you must, after 





Ledger, : 


learning how to cut up a beef or a hog, 


look at the slide on which is mounted a 
piece of diseased pork, found by a 
Government examiner. 

As we proceed around the circle we 
pass through a narrow portrait gallery. 
One wall is devoted to the Department 
of Justice, and on it hang Miller and 
Waite, Chase, and many other well- 
known countenances. On the opposite 
side are portraits, among the best of 
which are those of Bayard, Blaine, and 
Lincoln. In this room may be found 
also the proclamations which have been 
issued by our Presidents, In passing 
into the War Department we are met in 
the doorway by a marble bust of Gen. 
Sheridan, and remarkably lifelike it is. 
It has the fire and dash of real life in its 
strong lines. This wing of the building 
we found the least entertaining of any, 
as war, with its attendant suffering, is 
not a pleasant subject, and we found 
upon second glance that the bright 
epaulets and brass buttons were not on 
real soldier boys after all. The minia- 
ture earthworks and other means of 
defense cannot but interest all of those 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


who can remember war times. Here 
may be seen the finest trappings for cav- 
alry and the deadliest weapons, An oil 
painting attracts a large circle of spec- 
tators. It portrays the Arctic explorers 
at the most northern part of their jour- 
ney. 

We expected much from the Smith- 
sonian exhibit, and are not disappointed. 
Some of the cases are wonderful. You 
are at a loss which to do, stroke the nose 
of a fine stuffed collie that seems to be 
snuffing at your lunch basket, or to pat 
a little spotted pony, on which is mounted 
a squaw with a papoose in her arms. 
You go on from case to case, now look- 
ing at the huge seals and walruses and 
now at a family of domestic fowls. Here 
a group of pigeons attract you, which 
have been chosen to show what changes 
may be made by domestication ; there the 
war trappings of some fallen brave. You 
come away wishing you had a week in- 
stead of a day for the National Museum. 

Mounting the steps we find an Alas- 
kan exhibit, not extensive, but interest- 
ing. The odd implements and costumes 
make it harder than ever for us to be- 
lieve that their owners are related to us, 
even politically. 

In an adjoining gallery are the South 
American Republics’ exhibits. It is in- 
teresting to know that these people, so 
far away and so little known by us, are 
working out the same problems that 
puzzle us. I think the women down 
there are just as anxious to have tall 
bonnets and gay dresses as their north- 
ern sisters, by the looks-of the display. 

The walls of this room are covered 
with pictures of all kinds, illustrative of 
their people’s customs, industries, and 
resources. 

On the whole, perhaps, no building 
has the attraction for all visitors that 
the Government Building has. There 
is so much sentiment attached to many 
things within its walls. There is, for 
instance, an old stage coach, the sight of 
which will bring to many a flood of 
memories overwhelming. There is some 
of the tea from the Boston Tea Party ; 
there are personal mementoes of most of 
our great men; there are many war 
relics) The whole building is fittingly 
decorated with bright buntings of “stars 
and stripes.” The sight of these will 
swell with pride the breast of any loyal 
American, but when occasionally you 
catch a glimpse of an old, battered war 
flag of the Revolution, or one that was 
in use later, the blood quickens its pace 
in your veins,,and as you sit down to 
watch the interested faces of the never- 
ending procession you feel glad to see 
them all there so orderly, so intelligent, 
so well dressed, so happy. 





Australians suffer great losses from 
the ravages of white ants, which have 
the reputation of boring through corru- 
gated iron and sheet lead. Houses and 
furniture are ruined in a few months, as 





the ant burrows into every kind of wood, 
reducing it to powder, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


A Unique and Valuable Paper That 
Holds the Fort for the Farmers. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: We, 
in common with thousands of our fellow 
farmers, appreciate and admire the stand 
taken by our representative, THE AMERI- 
CAN FarMeER, at the National Capital. 
It should have the hearty support of 
every one who has any ambition to be 
more than a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water. 

It is a peculiar journal, in that it 
stands on the one hand upon the very 
_—— where Congressional battles are 
ought as the unwavering champion of 
our interests. 

On the other hand, with every facility 
for obtaining the latest and most im- 
portant news as to all branches of agri- 
culture at home and abroad, it comes 
regularly bearing an epitome of the 
same fresh and crisp from Washington. 
The writer of these lines was born on 
a sheep farm, remained there until he 
came to Kansas eight years ago, and 
knows something of the ups and downs 
of wool growing. He has looked upon 
the sheep when he was black, and sold 
for a long price because everybody 
wanted more of him, and wicked men 
had oiled his fleece and washed his face, 
thus transforming him from a genuine 
scrub into bogus “ Vermonter ” or “Gold 
Drop.” 

Again, he has seen the sheep utterly 
degraded, despised, and undone. Flock 
after flock, hundreds in a flock, poverty 
stricken, bedraggled, footrotted “ pelters,” 
a few months before the pride of their 
owners, being rushed away to the 
slaughter at 50 centsa head! Do we 
want a repetition of this scene? No, 
Then no tinkering with the wool tariff, 
please. 

Though not in the business at present, 
our sympathies are with the wool growers. 
Even as the matter stands they cannot 
live on wool alone ; mutton must be made 
an important factor, and the value of the 
flock in cleaning up and enriching the 
farm, which is very great, must not be 
lost sight of. We who are engaged in 
other branches would very much like to 
see the sheepmen stick to their bush and 
thrive. Therefore, we say no monkeying 
with the wool tariff.—G. T. P., Oneida, 
Kan, 
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Railroads and Rice. 


The rice planters of Louisiana are 
much disturbed over the steady main- 
tenance of the railroads of the old tariff 
on rice, though the market price of that 
cereal has fallen to a considerable ex- 
tent. Some years ago the roads estab- 
lished a tariff of 20 cents per hundred 
for transportation, which makes the 
charge of 35 or 40 centsa sack. Rice 
was then bringing from $2.50 to $3 per 
sack, but it is now down to $1.25 to 
$1.50 a sack, while the railroads main- 
tain the same freight tariff. This is re 
garded as oppressive and injurious to 
the development of rice culture in 
Louisiana. 
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Out of Doors Storage Rooms. 


Storage room out of doors for farm 
tools is cheap in the first instance, but 
the most costly thing a- farmer can in- 
dulge in in the final reckoning. When 
they are wanted another season, and you 
find the iron and steel work rusted and 
the woodwork cracked, you will think 
that a sbelter might have been profitable, 
and you will think right. No matter 
how rough a shed you may have to put 
up with, have at least such a one as will 
protect these valuabie aids in your work 
from the wind, the sun and the rain. 





Alfalfa Will Stand Drouth. 


We notice that an exchange says al- 
falfa will not stand drouth. This is a 
great mistake. It is very difficult to get 
it well rooted without plenty of moisture, 
but after it is once well set its roots pene- 
trate deeply and bring up the needed 
moisture from the depths. It wiil do 
much better, of course, with plenty of 
moisture, being at its best under copious 
irrigation, but it will not thrive at all in 
wet, cold land. 


a 


To Keep Off the Flies. 


For temporary relief of the annoyances 
of flies on animals, nothing is better than 
the kerosene emulsion. This is made 
stronger than when used on plants, 
pound of soap is dissolved in a gallon of 
hot water, and a quart of kerosene is 
added to this, and shaken or churned 
until it forms an emulsion. A sponge 
dipped in this and passed over the coat 
of a cow or horse will bring great relief 
to the animal, as well as to the rider, 
driver, or milker who has to do with him 
or her. 





a. 
> 


Why is it that two farmers can live 
side by side, raise the same crop, have 
similar luck, and one grows poorer and 








poorer and the other gets rich? 
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Stable Talk. 

The dam should never suckle when 
heated. This is one thing to guard 
against. 

When colts are six weeks old, give 
them bran and ground oats, and at the 
= time give them lessons in drink- 

g 

Be on the alert for blackleg in the 
yearlings and calves, and if it does ap- 


_— ready to treat it on first symptoms. 
ve a supply of saltpeter within reach 
and look out for overfeeding. 


The matching-of horses is getting to 
be quite a science, and is a business in 
which a good many people have em- 
barked. Good, single horses can be 
bought, and when matched are worth 
three or five times the price paid for 
them. It is a very lucrative employ- 
ment, yet its requirements are very 
severe, as one must not only be able to 
judge horses, but must match every 


If the bay crop is short this year now 
is the time to sow other grass to piece 
out the feed. Millet is considered very 
good, and can be sown any time during 


“this month. A mixture of barley and 


oats can be sown in the proportion of 
one bushel of the former to one of the 
latter. About three bushels of this 
mixture are used to the acre. When 
the grass has been killed by the cold 
this is cut and fed to the cattle green. 
To protect cattle from ticks, brush 
them over once a week with a mixture 
composed of one part of kerosene and 
two parts of lard oil. Guineas are great 
foragers, and will do more good than 
twice their number of chickens in ridding 
the place of insects. They will always 
warn the owner of the approach of 
hawks and other enemies to the poultry 
it they do not scare them away by their 
noise. All who have kept them with 
the other poultry find that their loss 


from hawks is not nearly as great as 
before. 


While it is unquestionably the best to 
have the best stock, it does not follow by 
any means that ordinary stock should 
be neglected or underfed. All kinds of 
stock, especially if young, respond 

romptly to good care and feeding. 
hat is the way the present highly 


...¥Yalued stock was produced from the 


“scrubs.” It is a matter of record that 
in so ‘short a space as six years the 

rogeny of common cows has been 
doubled by liberal feeding, and the milk 
and butter product brought up near that 
of the vaunted Jerseys. 





Look After the Comfort of the Teams. 


The teams come from the fields hot, 
thirsty, hungry, and tired, and so is hired 
man. The first thing to do is to water 
the team. Let us notice this operation. 
The trough is out in the broiling sun, 
partly filled with warm water, covered 
over with a green scum. The horses 
rush to the trough and thrust their noses 
away down in the water, holding their 
breatli, and drinking as fast as they can. 
The hired man lets them drink all they 
can without interfering. The wonder is 
that water founder is not of daily occur- 
rence! It is often noticed that horses 
that are allowed to fill themselves in the 
above manner with cold water are con- 
gested, the sweat dries in a few minutes, 
and the horse is sick. 

The feeding is done about as follows: 

The ration consists of corn in the ear 
and dusty timothy hay. The feed is 
dumped into the boxes and mangers, the 
harness are left on the horses, and the 
hired man rushes to the house to wash, 
cool, and cat his dinner. While he has 
gone let us look into the horse barn for 
age It is supposed to be a place 
ior the horses to eat and rest for an hour 
and a half, but it is a purgatory; the 
ventilation is bad, the smells are sicken- 
ing, and the flies are in swarms; the 
teams fail to relish their noon feed, and 
come out hotter than they went in, with- 
out finishing their dinner. It is safe to 
say 75 per cent. of farm teams are 
treated in this manner during the rush 
of farm work. No moistening of the 
hay, no ground feed, no oats, no attempt 
at variety, corn and hay; eat it or go 
hungry is the general practice. 

It is the rule to water the teams three 
times a day—morning, noon, and night. 
Is it any wonder that horses become over- 
hoated; that they have sunstroke; that 
they give out; that they die of apo- 

exy? ‘Fhere is very little calculation 

r the comfort of farm teams. The 
cuistom is to intrust the care of the team 
to the hired man, who has nothing to 

in by the vigor and endurance of the 

orses that he is expected to give all the 
work they can endure. There are usu- 


ally no questions asked until the team is | 


injured, and the less said the better, as 
it only provokes the greater carelessness 
in handling the poor, suffering, but un- 
complaining brutes. 

It is worthy of note that there are 
some marked exceptions to the above. 
There’ are farmers who care for their 
teams, who require—stand by and see 
that it is done—the most systematic and 
humane treatment of the horses, They 
remove the harness before watering and 
feeding; sponge them off with clean, 


tepid water ;.feed them in the open air | 


or in wide, cool stalls on appetizing, 
sweet, solid food. Such humane treat- 
ment of hired men and teams is greatly 
appreciated by both, aud always brings 
good results. 
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Mud Shoes for Horses. 

Mud shoes for horses are common in 
certain parts of Washington State, being 
used on horses in plowing the low, wet 
lands of the valley north of Sumner 
nearly every Spring. The mud shoe 
consists of a heavy board about eight 
inches wide and from 8 to 10 inches 
long, rounding in front. On this board 
a redhot shoe of the size worn on the 
horse’s foot for which it is intended is 
placed until it burns into it to a depth 
almost oe vt ns — It is 
necessary that the shoe have a long toe 
and long corks. A piece of circular 
band iron to fit over the top wae of the 
hoof is then attached to the board and 
over the hoof to hold the mud shoe sol- 
idly to the foot. One end of the band 
is fastened to the board with a screw, 
which when tightened holds the board 
as squarely to the bottom of the hoof as 
if it had grown there. The horses be- 
come accustomed to wearing them, and 
after a day or two experience no diffi- 
culty in working in them. By this 
means farmers are enabled to plow land 
in the Spring where without the use of 
the mud shoes horses would mire down. 


A Practical Hog Pen. 
Tn the illustrations here presented is 
given a suggestion in the way of a house 
for hogs that should be found both prac- 
tical and necessary on. the farm. It is 
shown in Fig. 1, a building of plain de- 
sign, substantially yet cheaply con- 
structed, to accommodate from 10 to 12 
hogs. The building is 30 feet long, 24 
feet wide, and nine feet high. It is 
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from.a ~ not from a hog. There- 
fore we should crowd ‘our pigs from 
birth so as to get them fit for market 
at the earliest possible age—six months. 


When you - i to keep 
your swine pen u ou expect 
them to thrive as they should, ou 
must see that they get some green 
daily. In Winter artichokes, 


and the smell should take 
place of grass ard clover. 
eupeins Sepals ovis Save © lange 
lot, the larger the better. It 
will tempt them to take ty of exer- 
cise, A sow that takes no exercise will 
not farrow as strong and hearty a litter 
of pigs as the one that has had her 
daily exercise as she roamed over her 


At this season of the year many 


farmers are scarce of grain, and what: 


they do have is reserved for the work 
teams, and the pigs are left to shift for 
themselves until another crop has 
— Better buy mill feed and bran 

your pigs and keep them growing. 
It will be money well spent. 

With swine, as with no other kind of 
farm stock, all we can secure for the 
food consumed by them is their gain in 
weight. It takes a certain amount of 
food to sustain life, and if we feed only 
that amount we receive nothing for what 
they do consume. Feeding so they gain 
in weight daily is the only road to profit- 
able pig culture, 

“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” 
said the old maxim. While believing 
this fully, farmers should also know that 
cleanliness in the pig pen, the stable, 
the barnyard, and the chicken house is 
the parent of profit. There is much 
more money to be made off every animal, 
and especially a young one, reared in 
cleanly surroundings than one harbored 
in filth. 

While we cannot say that absolute 
cleanliness is an absolute protection 
against all swine disease, it lessens 
~ our risk of losses from disease. 

we leave their beds until they become 
foul we are simply preparing a hot-bed, 
as it were, for the propagation of disease 
germs. Remove the bedding at least 





once a week; and before giving them 
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lighted by one window at the end and 
one on the side of the building. The 
slop is kept in barrels in one end of the 
building with covers to keep them tight, 
and are easy of access at feeding time. 
Fig. 2 shows the interior pens with 
the openings at each pen for the slop, 
the same being poured on the slanting 
board leading to the trough below, indi- 
cated by dotted line in cut. One gate 
leads to the far pen, and one each to the 
others; or if necessary, the divisions can 
be unhooked and all removed when the 
entire building can be given up to a 
sow and her family. This building is 
practical, and will meet the requirements 
of any farmer who needs a new house 
for his hogs. There is ventilation in 
abundance in the air holes on one side, 
as well as the windows in hot weather; 
and a board on hinges may be lowered 
over the side openings when found nec- 
essary in inclement weather—Joun W. 
Caveuey, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Pen Notes. 


Never breed from a grade boar; the 
pure bred is none too good. 

Pumpkins can —, be raised to 
feed hogs or cows in the Fall. 

Do not be stingy with the bedding 
given hogs, especially the sow who is in 
farrow. 

Avoid getting your breeding boar too 
fat; rather give him food that forms 
bone and muscle. 

Stagnant water is the home of disease 
germs; hence it is the best policy to 
have a drain in the hog yard. 

When you purchase any pigs quar- 
antine them for 30 days before letting 
them associate with your others, 

The curl in the pig’s tail is an indica- 
tion of health and thrift. Don’t fail to 
keep your eye on the indicator. 

Mix all slops fed fresh at each feed- 
ing. Nothing is more injurious than 
the feeding of sour, fermented, rotten 
slop. 

Never feed a pig so liberally but that 
it will always be ready to eat heartily 
at the next meal. Over-gorging is as 
unprofitable as half-starving it. 

The grass-fed sew never becomes ad- 
dicted to the vice of pig eating. Her 
whole system is in good condition, and 
only feverish, constipated sows devour 
their pigs. 

Pigs should be taught to eat at the 


‘earliest age possible. Give them milk 


in a shallow trough, and oats upon the 
ground where the sow cannot get to 
molest them. 





Good oats, whole or ground, are far 
| preferable to corn as a food for pregnant 
| Sows. 

rather than fat; hence their value for 
| the breeding sows and embryo pigs. 


Oats form bone and muscle 
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4 PRACTICAL HOG PEN. 


new bedding it would be well to sprinkle 
the floor of that part of their house with 
carbolic acid, diluted with water. 

Everyone who Winters pigs should, 
during the Summer, secure enough ma- 
terial far bedding for them next Winter. 
Forest leaves are by far the best material 
we can get, but some are so situated that 
they can’t make use of them and must 
find a substitute. Perfectly dry wheat 
chaff is our first choice. It is an excel- 
lent absorbent, and can be easily re- 
moved when no longer fit for bedding. 
When you thrash your wheat this year 
don’t fail to save the chaff for this pur- 
pose. 

Do you know how you may grow 
good, healthy pork at a very small cost? 
Nothing is easier. Let the pigs this 
Summer have the run of a clover pas- 
ture; give them all the waste from the 
dairy and kitchen, adding some bran 
and ground oats. When the growing 
corn gets too old for roasting ears cut it 
up and feed them, stock and all. Your 
pigs thus treated will grow rapidly, fat- 
ten easily, and sell well in the earl 
market, while you'll hardly be able to 
miss what they have consumed, 


Pigs will not do so well if farrowed in 
extreme hot or cold weather; medium 
temperature is to be preferred. That 
is the reason that April, May, October, 
and November pigs do better than those 
that are farrowed during any of the 
other months. Between one and the 
other, if prepared to house them warnqly, 
I would prefer having pigs farrowed 
in Midwinter to having them come in 
Midsummer. Iffarrowed in Winter they 
are ready for vegetation when it appears, 
and by feeding liberally through the 
Summer we have them ready for the 
early markets, which are usually the 
best of the year, and then it costs less to 
fatten them in warm weather than it 
does in cold. Summer pigs must be 
ripened during the severe Winter, or 
else be kept over and fattened in the 
Spring; either is expensive and eats 
into our profits—F. D. Bxrcx, Bril- 
liant, O. 





Wheat Shrinkage. 

According to the Ohio Experiment 
Station, in a test made with stored wheat 
it was found that when grain is 
thrashed dry from the field the loss, in 
weight by storage is only two and a ire 
per cent, on the average. The 
weighing was made when the grain had 
been in the bins three years. Another 
experiment proved that condition of 
weather affects weight of stored grain. 
Twenty bags of dry wheat were put in a 
bin in January, 1892, and left through 
the extraordinarily wet Spring and early 
Summer that followed, being re-weighed 
in July. It was found that the aggre- 
gate weight of the 20 bags was a few 





| The best quality of meat is secured 


pounds greater than when stored, 








SHEEP ABD WOOL. 
It has been dalled beyond a 


doubt that the maleafial always im- 
presses the external ‘thatacteristics, while 
the internal organi#ation’ follows the fe 
male. to dq 

Where is the stock tam now? If 
with the ewes, as is'tod' often the case, 
lambs will come at all times of the Fall, 
Winter, and Spring without regard to 
weather or your convenience, 

The farmers of Michigan sold half- 
blood lambs four months old this Spring 
in the Buffalo markets at $7.87 per 
head. These were raised by a thorough 
farmer who said one-half of this sum 
was clear profit. 


All improvements have to be by slow 
degrees and in full accord with the 
natural surroundings. The farm stock 
is always equal to but never better than 
the pasturage and care given by the 
farm and farmer. 

A Texas farmer destroyed the lice on 
his cattle by rubbing them with raw 
onion. It took two or three onions to 
each animal, but not one louse escaped 
death. Here is a pointer worth pasting 
in your scrapbook. Don’t forget it next 
Winter. 


It is the wool product of the flock 
that seems likely to be legislated against 
that is scaring wool growers out of their 
boots. If we can’t find a way to raise 
wool as cheaply as anybody can any- 
where on God’s green earth, we need to 
know it before we give it up. 

This is the season of the year that 
— require attention. With short, 
shadeless, waterless pastures all the good 
blood in a sellignsill cheap dries up and 
leaves you ascrub. Many a man has 
found it so and blamed it all to the 
breeder or importer that sold him the 
“pesky sheep.” 

It is about now that the food supplies 
for next Winter can be estimated. Make 
some calculations on this subject, and 
for pity’s sake and your own sake don’t 
have more sheep to feed than ycu have 
feed for. Many a good man has taken 
chances on this line and got left before 
grass came again. 


What do you think of a man that 
purposely raises sheep that have to be 
pulled out every year and sold as culls? 
This is just what one-half of the aver- 
age sheep raisers are doing all the time. 
They cull their flocks, but don’t antici- 
pate far enough ahead ‘to keep from 
breeding inferior lambs. 


Exhausted farms eannot be expected 
to keep up the rich standard of breeds 
without due supplies of rich, artificial 
foods. On the other hand, rich soils 
producing large supplies of pasturage 
can be depended on to kéep up the best 
breeds of stock, and ‘will in time develop 
valuable animals from the most onery 
stock. 

Improved breeds are only of superior 
value when the environments are suited 
to their comfort and well’doing. If the 
surroundings are only good enough for 
scrub stock, then scrubs should be used. 
If it should be that scrub animals can 
be improved by the pasturage, begin at 
once to cross with better stock and sce 
to it that the feeds and care are im- 
proved. 


Nearly every farm can raise a few 
sheep. Every farm should have a few 
sheep fattening for the market. Where 
the conveniences are provided, a few 
early lambs should be raised for the 
market. Feeding sheep and lamb 
mothers can be bought in July and 
August and sold again by May 1 80 as 
not to be in the way during cropping 
season on the farm. This sort of hand- 
ling sheep for profit is now quite possible 
and profitable. 

The Melbourne gives a 
gloomy view of the sheep business in 
Australia. It says: “The grazers and 
farmers in Europe are feeling the effects 
of the general depression of trade, and 
in Australia the low prices of wool, 
beef, mutton, and wheat. Sheep have 
this year been sold off the shears at 50 
cents to $1 per head. In the early part 
of last month 300 aged rams were sent 
from a neighboring estate to a boiling- 


y | down establishment and sold at 25 cents 


per head. Three years since these rams 
wonld have realized $5,000,” 


The lucky-go-easy sort of a sheep- 
man is getting in his work at this season 
of the year. The broiling hot weather 
is too hot for anything, and the stock 
must live without any special care and 
attention. He imagines everything is 
doing well and enjoys life as well as he 
can. By and by he is astonished to 
find his pigs dying of thumps, his calves 
have “gone down hill,” his colts are 
nearly eaten by flies, and his sheep cer- 
tainly have been sick, since they are all 
snotty-nosed and gome of the lambs 
have died of “tha rot.” A very lazy, 
indolent kind of a man can at such 
times feel like a fool and is entitled to a 
little pity, not on account of his stock 
being poor, but because. he was born 
that way. He ought not to have been 
born at all. Yet these ‘sort of farmers 
are all around us, We. can see them 
any Saturday in town smoking cigars, 
spitting tobacco on! the: corners of the 
street, and swearing political allegiance 
to their party. ey always have 
plenty of time for it,,. 
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Gorn Would Have Saved the Shrinkage. 


A lot of cattle fed 60 miles from the 
city of Detroit and shipped eastward 
shrank 50 pounds per herd between the 
farm and Detroit, and made a further 
shrinkage of 30 pounds before reaching 
Buffalo. They had been fattend on en- 
silage. This shrinkage would have 
been avoided by feeding corn during 
the last month to have given firmness 
to the flesh. 
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See our remarkable offer on another 
page. 





Keeping Sheep. 


Eprror American Farmer: For 
the owner of a small farm, and es 

cially where mixed farming is fol- 
Ge a few sheep can nearly always be 
made very profitable, It is on the small 
farm that every advant must be 
taken, not only to make, but to save; 
and one advantage in keeping sheep is 
that with a little gare they will convert 
into a marketable product much that 
would otherwise go to waste. Then they 
Spereans the peadoct of the pastures by 
helping to keep down the weeds. They 
oceupy but litttle , and will live 
and thrive where other stock will almost 
starve. 

Another advantage with good sheep is 
that they are three good sources of in- 
come—the wool and lambs that are 
ready to market in the Spring and the 
mutton that can be ready to sell at 
almost anyseason. A large per cent. of 
the feed required to keep them thrifty can 
be pasturage in Summer, or rather during 
the growing season, and hay or rough- 
ness during the Winter; so that, all 
things considered, they can be called a 
cheap stock to feed. 

As with other kinds of stock, the best 
results are secured by kveping a good 
grade of sheep and then giving them 
good treatment. The same pasturage in 
Summer and the same feed in Winter will 
keep good sheep in as good a condition as 
it will a poor one, while there will be a 
considerable difference in the value of 
the product that may be considered 
profit. 

Because sheep will eat more or less 
weeds and sprouts of their own accord, 
it can hardly be considered a good plan 
to compel them to live on them alone. 
Give them good pasturage during the 
growing season and good, nutritious 
food in Winter. With sheep, as with all 
other stock, the feed and treatment 
should be such as is best calculated to 
keep in a good, thrifty condition, keep- 
ing, at the same time, the economy of 
production in view. It is not best to 
depend upon any one thing as the source 
of income, but grow a good fleece of 
wool, raise all of the lambs possible, and 
keep culling out some of the purer 
sheep, fatten, and market for mutton. 

With a good market convenient, the 
raising of early lambs can often be made 
very profitable; but if well managed 
this need not interfere with the growing 
of a good fleece of wool. It is always a 
good plan to select out each year a few 
of the best ewe lambs and keep for 
breeding, and select out some of the ewes 
that have begun to get too old to be 
most profitable, so that some mutton can 
be marketed almost every year, and in 
this way, by taking every advantage, the 
sheep can be made to pay fully as well 
as any other class of stock on the farm.— 
N. J. SHEPHERD. 
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Economy in Feeding Lambs. 





To compare the economy of feeding 
lambs full and scanty rations, two lots 
of 10 .ewes and 12 lambs each were fed 
for three months, as follows: The sheep 
of lot one received one pound of grain 
each per day, with hay ad libitum, and 
the lambs had access at all times to 
a supply of mixed grain. The sheep of 
lot two received one-half pound of grain 
per head daily, and the lambs received 
no grain except what they ate from their 
mother’s ration. The grain mixed con- 
sisted for a part of the time of three 
parts of golden meal, two parts of corn- 
meal, and one part of wheat bran, and 
for the remainder of the time of equal 
parts, by weight, of linseed meal, corn- 
meal, and wheat bran. 

The tabulated results show that the 
lambs in lot one on the liberal ration 
gained 423 pounds, and those in lot two 
on the moderate ration 238 pounds in 
weight. The ewes in each lot lost be- 
tween 100 and 200 pounds in weight 
during the time the lambs were with 
them, after deducting the weight of the 
fleeces; those in lot two losing 52 
pounds more than lot one. The extra 
amount of grain eaten by lot one 
amounted to 984 pounds, which, $26 a 
ton, cost $12.79. The lambs in lot one 
were considered worth more than those 
in lot two, for they were ready for the 
market, while the others were not. They 
were, therefore, valued at 10 cents and 
those of lot two at six cents per pound, 
live weight. The calculation on this 
basis shows the lambs in lot one to be 
worth $25.26 more than those in lot 
two, which, after deducting the cost of 
the extra grain, leaves a net gain of 
$22.47 from the liberal feeding. — Maine 
State Report for 1891. 





Why Texas Sheep Were Rushed on the 
Market. 


Our correspondent, Mr. Gus Pfahl, 
was asked why Texas flockmen were 
rushing their sheep to market as fast as 
they were sheared without the least re- 
gard to their condition or fitness, Un- 
der date of June 6, Mr. Pfahl replies: 

“ You inquire about the rush of Texas 
sheep to the markets. The reason was 
we have had one of our customary 
drouths of eight months’ duration. In 
some sections not a drop of rain fell dur- 
ing the whole time, which meant either 
sell or let the sheep die. Thank heaven, 
the drouth is now broken. It has been 
raining heavily, and the rush will be 
over.” 

In this paper, about a year ago, men- 
tion was made of the benefits of railroads 
to the sheep industry of this country. 
We instanced the possible transfer of 
flocks Sc. starvation to better ranges, 
and thus the saving of flocks) The 
Texas sheep raisers have embraced the 
tremendous call for mutton from the 
Northern markets and turned their sheep 
into cash at big prices. For a time the 
receipts at the Chicago yards were so 
heavy that the wonder was that prices 
were not more weakened than they were. 
The rush is now over, and the market 
will be strong again. Thus, severe 
losses were again diverted by the rail- 
roads, : 





Confidence Increasing. 

The history of sheep raising in the 
United States shows a lack of steadfast- 
ness almost from the very beginning. 
The same causes that disturbed wool 
growing in the past disturb it to-day. 
This has caused vacillation, disgust, un- 
Pertainty and lack of confidence. Sheep 
raisers in a general way have held them- 
selves ready tostampede out of the business 
on the approach of the next storm cloud. 
American sheep owners, like their flocks, 
have always been timid—afraid of every- 
thing and everybody that threatened to 


harm agg 3 the rity of the 
past t or four rs given 
confidence? Has jan pall ron 


enough to invest in large and permanent 
establishments? In fact, is the sheep 
industry aggressive, extending its bor- 
ders and deepening its foundations, or is 
it simply holding its own and waiting to 
see what will happen next? There cer- 
tainly remains in the minds of old sheep 
growers a confident feeling that all is 
not smooth sailing ahead; that the 
troubled waters portend a continuance 
of the discussions that for 100 years 
have disturbed wool growing. Whether 
the new prosperity is on a solid founda- 
tion and capable of withstanding the 
final political earthquake Mr. Springer 
has promised his party is not certain. 
Thifis the question all conservative sheep- 
men are asking each other and them- 
selves. The active interest shown in 
sheep matters may be born of more con- 
fidence than is apparent from this stand- 
point, but so far as can be seen from our 
dunghill men and money are operating 
in such a way that they can let go, un- 
load, and be out of the business inside of 
90 days. This is not sounding any note 
of alarm or giving a word of caution. 
We may be wrong in saying a word 
about it. We perhaps had better not 
have said a thing about it. We possibly 
don’t know, and we hope wedon’t. The 
quiet and complacency of sheep raisers 
from all quarters of the land is without 
sufficient reason. Within three months 
are to be decided momentous issues to 
the American people. American wool 
stands right in the breach, and the plan 
of attack has been pasted up before the 
world, and the future onslaught when 
wool shali have been captured. The 
perilous situation and the serenity of 
sheepmen are or are not good and suffi- 
cient reasons for the views that my be 
read between the lines written above. 
We will confess to have been mistaken 
many a time, and we hope to be in this 
and many other pessimistic views we 
have of things in this world. 


A Valuable Experience in Selling Fat 
Sheep. 

EprtoR AMERICAN FARMER: I saw in the 
last AMERICAN FARMER that you wonld like 
the experience of some of your readers on 
shearing of fat sheep. 

It is my opinion that it pays well to shear 
them before selling. I clipped about 100 
head the first of March, as I had a good place 
to shelter them. These sheep had been fed 
moderately through the Winter and up to the 
time they were sheared. After they were 
sheared I put them on a self-feeder, and gave 
them clear shelled corn until the 10th of 
April. They gained faster than I had ever 
known sheep to in all my experience. They 
were half-blood Shropshire lambs. They 
sheared seven pounds per head. The wool 
sold tor 23} cents per pound, and brought a 








little over $1.60 per head. The fat sheep 
buyers here would only make a difference of 
$1 per head between shorn and unshorn sheep, 
and as I figure it I gained €0 cents ver head by 
shearing, besides I am positive that the sheep 
gained a number of pounds per head more 
than they would with the woolon. In shear- 
ing the sheep I got rid of all the ticks, 
which was a great help in fattening them. 
The lambs weighed 102} pounds, the average 
with the wool off, and sold within $1 of full- 
fleeced sheep. Inclosed find a few samples 
of wool clipped from my flock of recorded 
Shropshire ewes. These ewes all have lambs 
by their sides; the most of them have twins. 
These samples of wool are of just 365 days’ 
growth.—SmitH Rocers, Lennon, Mich. 


Remarks: We desire to thank Mr. 
Rogers for this experience. We would 
also like a full description of his self- 
feeder. Is there any danger of the sheep 
eating too much; and what gain is there 
in using this device over the old way of 
feeding? Did the lambs have hay in 
addition to all the shelled corn they 
could eat? Do you feed breeding ewes 
the same way? 





The Down Cross on Merino. 


The Down cross on the Merino ewe 
gives a lamb that sells well at from 
three weeks to three months old, This 
cross gives a clean, symmetrical, fleshy 
lamb that will be uniform all around 
and sells easily. The fleece (which al- 
ways helps to sell a lamb) will be fine, 
compact, and smooth, The faces will 
be short, buff or brown in color, the 
wool coming well up onto the checks, 
giving them a finished, saucy appear- 
ance, Their straight backs, broad loins, 
deep chests, deep, strong quarters, meaty 
well down, gives assurance of good cut- 
ting qualities, with just fat enough to 
give good meat and the minimum of 
tallow to sell at a lower price. The 
Down cross produces the rich, juicy mut- 
ton so much prized by people of culture. 
The coarser and long-wooled breeds on 
the Merino cross gives a choice mutton 
lamb, but when matured, especially 
when the dam is a coarse-wooled sheep, 
the meat is not so delicate; it is too fat 
for other than hard-working people, and 
never brings the top prices. As Capt. 
H., of Virginia, said: “The lambs of 
Cotswolds are very fine eating, but when 
grown are only good nigger food.” 





Of Interest to Sheepmen. 
Cyrus Porter, Summertown, Laurence 
Co., Tenn., would like to make an ar- 
rangement with some sheepmen to get a 


flock of sheep, Rambouillet preferred. | N. 


His country is very good for sheep, and 
he has been quite successful in a small 
way, having started with seven head, 


some of them wethers, and has now | Ind 


about 65. He has lost 15 altogether. 
He can give the best references among 
the business men of Summertown. 





The crow flies at the rate of but 25 
miles per hour. The sparrow hawk flies 
six times as far, or 150 miles, in the same 
length of time. 


Sheep Shearing Festivals in England, 
In the year 1799 the Duke of Bed. 
ford, a most amiable gentleman and 
most unwearied in his attention and 
fondness for agricultural pursuits, drew 
rei at his sheep shearing at 

oburn, the greatest meeting of farm. 
ers that had ever congregated in tho 
Kingdom. 

In the lists of guests are lords an] 
ladies, nobles of every rank, and alist 
every agriculturist of note 


In th 

British Isles, ” 
About 190 eat down at dinner to. 
her for five days successively, 

0 such hospitality had hitherto been 
bestowed upon a mixed collection of 


farmers; no such discussions of sheep 
and wool subjects had ever been partici- 
pated in by royalists, scientists, manufac 
turers, farmers, and ignorant, thouvh 
practical, shepherds, . 

These festivities were annually held 
until the death of the Duke of Bedford, 
which event was universally regretted b y 
the people of England. 

It is a pleasure to know that the Earl 
of Leicester followed up the example set 
by the Duke of Bedford in these annual 
gatherings in a similarly princely style 
and lavish hospitality. : 

These meetings gave greater impetus 
to farming and live stock raising than 
had hitherto existed in Great Britain, 

_ It may be mentioned, in this connec- 
tion, that Gen. Custis inaugurated similar 
gatherings at Arlington about the same 
year, which were very popular and bene- 
ficial to his country. 


Clean Corners. 

The men to-day that are satisfied with 
their business, making money, are doing 
so by reason of skill and industry; by 
understanding the minutest cost of pro- 
ducing ; by practicing the closest econo- 
mies; by attending to every detail of 
the business thoroughly and promptly. 
This applies to the farm as well. 

The man that succeeds in sheep farm- 
ing is the one that is interested in the 
business; that spares no time or expense 
in learning all there is to learn about 
breeds, breeding, and management of 
flocks. Such a man keeps his eyes and 
ears open all the while, nothing escapes 
his attention. He has his hands, head, 
and heart in the business. He don’t 
think he knows it all; no, no; he is 
learning something new every day, and 
hopes some time to know a great deal 
that he does not now. He believes the 
more he knows the better he will succeed. 
He is an expert among his friends, but 
in his own eyes he is a novice. 








Dorset Horn Sheep. 


The June number of The Quarterly, 
published by the Dorset Horn Sheep 
Breeders’ Association of America, is re- 
ceived. The Quarterly is sent free to 
over 300 owners of Dorsets in the United 
States and Canada. 

Those who would like to know what 
the Dorset sheep are like, and what their 
friends are doing for them, should write 
the Secretary, M. A. Cooper, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

The Quarterly believes that more 
Dorsets will be imported in 1893 than 
there were in 1891 and 1892. 

Prof. Thomas Shaw, of the Ontario 
Station, is of the opinion that the Dorset 
Horn, a breed of sheep that is being im- 
ported and distributed quite freely of 
late, is likely to play an important part 
in producing the future mutton supply 
of this continent. 

Secretary Cooper reports the transfer 
of 85 Dorsets from March 1 to June 1, 
1893. 





Flock Registers. 

The American Shropshire Sheep Record, 
Vol. VIII, is hereby acknowledged. The 
American Shropshire Registry Association and 
the Secretary, Mortimer Levering, the editor 
and compiler, are to be congratulated in 
having made such an improvement in works 
of this sort. This volume contains 1,404 
pages, 12,256 individual pedigrees, 1,162 
members and breeders; owners and importers 


named in this volume, 6,336. 

General index: Abbreviations and expla 
nations; breeders, owners, and importers 
named in this volume; ewes, index to}; 
members, list of; numbers of sheep owned by 
breeders named in this volume; numbers of 


sheep reported dead; officers of the associ 
ation; pedigrees of ewes and rams; rams, In- 
dex of; transfers. It is a book of especial 
interest and value to breeders of Shropshire 
sheep. 

SUFFOLK SHEEP. 

Rules of entry necessary for recording sheep 
in the American Suffolk Flock Registry As- 
sociation, points of excellence, constitution 
and by-laws, and articles of the association 
have been received at this office. A carefully 
prepared history and origin of Suffolk shee 
has been incorporated in the work. A 
Suffolk sheep are justly attracting the at- 
tention of farmers, it would be well for those 
considering this breed of sheep to correspond 
with Secretary Geo. W. Franklin, Atlantic, 
Iowa. 

CHEVIOT SHEEP. 

The Flock Book of the American Cheviot 
Sheep Breeders’ Association of the United 
States and Canada—Vol. I—has been received 
with the compliments of Howard H. Keim, 


Ladoga, Ind. 

The book is well illustrated with cuts of 
sheep and the pictures of the oflicers of the 
association and founders of the association. 
It is a very attractive volume of 125 pages, 


edited by the Secretary, Ervin J. Bruce, 
Ketchum, N. Y. 

The association was organized January, 
1891. At this time 51 members are enrolled 
and ‘‘over 700 pedigrees, nearly all traced to 
the very best flocks in Scotland.’’ 

A very high standard of breeding has been 
required by the rules of the association before 
thay would be accepted and entered in the 
fiock book. The association has started out 
with the intention of building up the repa- 
tation of Cheviot sheep on the strictest honest M 
and the individual merits of sheep an 
breeders. Officers Cheviot Sheep Breeders! 
Association: ; 

President, Henry VanDresser, Cobleskill, 
N. Y. 

Vice-President, William Curry, Hartwicly 
Y 


"Secretary, Ervin J. Bruce, Ketchum, N. ¥ 
Treasurer, Thomas N. Curry, Hartwick, N. 


" Ex-Seeretary, Howard H. Keim, Ladoga, 





A Homemade Condition Powder. 


Flax seed, one pint; a seed, on@ 
pint; saltpeter, one-half pint. a 
should be ground to a powder and mixe 





with an equal quantity of Indian meal. 
Feed two tablespoonfuls twice a day, 
mixed with oats. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


7 T THE end of the long, 
silent studio, where the 
sun’s golden arrows broke 
against the round, lead- 
circled windows, sat Este- 
ban Cucharez, the greatest sculptor in 
all Spain. Leaning upon his elbow, his 
eyes fixed dreamily upon a priestly mis- 
sal, illuminated by a pious hand long 
turned to dust, he chanted to himself in 
a broken voice the mournful verses 
which tell of the Passion. ; 

The plaster upon the bare walls was 
blackened with strange sketches; of 
bodies writhing in fearful torment; of 
heads with eyes whose light was almost 
quenched with tears, with hair damp 
and matted by the sweat of anguish, 
and lips close pressed that never more 
would open to the supreme cry of 
agony. Scattered about in confusion 
were the tools of the sculptor, among 
them pieces of ivory—hardly touched, 
as if the artist had cast them from him 
in despair—and upon the worn pave- 
ment, barring off one end of the studio, 
lay a great cross of blackwood. 

Some weeks had passed since the 
Bishop of Burgos had ordered Esteban 
Cucharez to make a crucifix for the 
high altar of the cathedral, and during 
that time he had remained in his 
atelier, opening the door to no one, liy- 
ing like those fervent anchorites who 
dwell in desert solitude, hanted by 
mystic visions. 









LEANING UPON HIS ELBOW. 


Absorbed in his work, he was indif- 
ferent to all elsee—to the sunshine that 
flooded the world outside, to the flowers 
whose perfume stole through the win- 
dows. He.had no ears for the blithe 
song the Springtime sings, which fills 
some hearts with love and longing and 
some with memories of happy meetings 
and kisses under Summer skies blazing 
with stars, and the nightingales’ songs 
ringing from the flowery thickets. He 
forgot Dolores, his beautiful young 
bride, leaving her alone day after day 
in the great, gloomy house, where music 
and laughter never echoed. She was 
weary of life and of her husband—40 
years her senior—who had no other 
passion than bis art, and by whose side 
she seemed like a lily drooping in the 
shadow of a ruined wall. While she 
sat upon the balcony listlessly fanning 
herself, the sculptor carved his bits "of 
ivory or made new sketches. When 
exhausted he would throw himself down 
upon his hard couch, his sleep would be 
broken by dreams of bodies twisted 
with pain, and he awoke in despair of 
ever being able to fashion an image 
whose mournful face and muscles 
knotted in agony should express more 
eloquently than ever before the bitter 
anguish that our Saviour suffered in the 
awful night on Golgotha. . 





Cuapter II. 


It had been an unlucky day for the 
gallant Captain, Don Jose Santabalzo; 
the Goddess of Chance had not once re- 
paid with her golden smile his faithful 
worship. It was twilight when, with 
empty pockets, he quit the gaming table 
and turned his steps homeward. With 
spurs jingling and sword tapping against 
his heels, he walked leisurely along the 
quiet street which led to his lodgings, 
glancing upward occasionally at the iron- 
barred windows. 

The Captain was about to enter his 
house when he perceived upon a balcony 
across the way the Senora Cucharez, 
sitting motionless, leaning wearily her 
cheek upon her hand. 

“ By San Jose, my holy patron,” said 
he to himself, “it would be indeed a be- 
nevolent and worthy task to make cheer- 
ful that poor girl.” And raising his hat 
with a gallant gesture he saluted, very 
respectfully, the fair unknown. Dolores’s 
face brightened with a smile, and she let 
fall from her corsage a half faded bouquet. 
As reverently as a pious monk handles 
some precious relic, Don Jose picked u 
+ flowers and covered fe wit 
<ISSes, 

Thus the romance begane ' For several 
days thereafter at the same calm, twilight 
hour the scene was repeated. Then they 
commenced ro exchange letters, whose 
phrases vibrated like the music of a sere- 
nade, and in whose lines one could trace 
the fierce tumult of the writer’s heart. 
Soon Dolores knew the poignant anxiety 
of waiting behind a church pillar, or in 
the deep shadow of the confessional, the 
coming of her friend. With what lag- 
ging feet the moments flew, and how she 
tlarted with affright at every sound that 


broke the silence. With what straining 
eyes she would search the empty nave, 
sometimes half believing she could see 
her husband emerging from the gloom 
seeking her mad with rage. 

Little by little these tears forsook her. 
Then, each night, she would come gliding 
cautiously along the corridor and down 
the long, winding staircase, the bare feet 
noiseless upon the stones, stopping at the 
least sound, pausing a long time by the 
door of Esteban’s studio and listening 
for his deep breathing as he lay asleep 
upon his hard couch, worn out “with 
fatigue. Then the door at the foot of 
the stairs would be softly opened, another 
figure would enter the silent house, and 
together they would clamber the stair- 
case. They thought not of the morrow, 
and Fate sent no warning of when the 
end of their dream would come, or 
how. 

Meanwhile, the great, black cross still 
lay upon the floor of the atelier, and the 
figure of Christ, which the Bishop of 
Burgos had commanded, hung not yet 
upon its arms. Inspiration came not to 
the master as of old, and he suffered 
cruelly in spirit, seeing himself forced to 
avow his inability, and to renounce the 
work which he had dreamed should 
make his glory fadeless. He fancied he 
could hear the mocking words of the 
other sculptors, and see the pitying smile 
on the faces of the priests. Then the 
tears rolled down his wrinkled cheeks. 
At last, after months of bitter anguish, 
late one night he threw down his tools 
in despair and resolved to abandon his 
task. For the first time he thought of 
his young wife, whose velvet eyes and red 
lips he had so long forgotten. He cursed 
his art. He would implore her pardon 
for his past neglect, and in her sympathy 
would find a balm for his shattered hopes 
and his broken pride. At that late hour 
she would be sound asleep, and as he di- 
rected his steps toward her chamber, he 
pictured to himself her surprise and be- 
wilderment when she woke. 

But pushing open the door, Esteban 
staggered like a dftunken man, and 
would have fallen had he not supported 
himself against the wall. By the bril- 
liant moonlight, streaming through the 
window, he saw Dolores and Done Jose 
sitting on a couch, where they had fal- 
len asleep. 

The old nfam regarded them fixedly 
for a few moments. Then his thin lips 
curled with an evil smile. He spoke 
not a word, but his face was distorted 
with terrible rage, as he fixed both 
hands upon Don Jose’s throat with a 
vice-like grip. The Captain struggled 
for an instant, his lips parted con- 
vulsively, his eyes seemed starting from 
their sockets, and then he fell back, 
limp and senseless. Dolores sprang up, 
shivering, insane with terror, filling the 
room with her cries. 

“Be quiet!” commanded Esteban, 
striking her brutally inthe face. ‘“-Your 
lover is not dead. I know a good 
remedy which Will revive him quickly.” 

Then, with superhuman strength, he 
lifted upon his back the invert&body of 
Don Jose, and, driving his wife before 
him, carried it to the deserted studio. 


nailed the feet, Don Jose was at the 


suscitated the Captain. He wept and 
corsed and prayed by turns. His 
features twisted with pain; his bones 
cracked. He supplicated the old man 
to pardon him, to cease his punishment, 
but Cucharez’s ears were deaf to his 
pleadings, and the blows of the hammer 
followed each other slowly, heavily, 
driving the spikes home into the black 
wood. 

When the sculptor rose, after having 


point of death. Then Esteban turned 
to leave the studio, whose air was heavy 
with the odor of blood. As he closed 
the door upon Dolores and her lover he 
said, pitilessly, “Good night, faithless 
one.’ 


Cuaprer lt, 

The next Sunday the crucifix of the 
master Esteban Cucharez was solemnly 
blessed by the Burgos. In the shadow 
of the great pillars it was miraculous in 
its reality, with its shrivelled skin and 
clotted blood staining the decemposing 
flesh. But they looked in vain for the 
sculptor. He had disappeared from 
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SHE WAS WEARY OF LIFE. 


Burgos with his wife, after having 
placed, unaided, his greatest work in | 
the cathedral. And one day, during 
the service, the half-decayed body of 
Don Jose Santabalzo fell from the cross 
in the midst of the kneeling worshippers. 





Horse Radish. 


orse radish is grown in large quan- 
tities around the city of Chicago, and 
tons of this root are shipped to that city 
every day during the late Autumn. It 
is used largely by pickle manufacturers, 
and brings a good price. Horse radish 
is very easy to raise, and can follow early 
cabbage. The old way of raising this 
root was to let it have full possession of 
part of the garden. This method was 
not a good one, as the root never attained 
much size, and in Summer the stems and 
leaves formed a dense mat over the 
ground. It requires but one season to 
grow it to perfection. By planting the 
slips in early Spring, they will weigh 
from one-half pound to three-quarters of 
a pound in the Fall. When they are to 
follow early cabbage they may be set at 
any time up to the Ist of May. As it 
takes some time for them to appear above 
the ground, the cabbage will be well 
started, and most of the cultivating will 
have been done. 

The crown with two or three inches of 
the root or the smaller root are used as 
sets. A hole about a foot deep is made 
with a sharp stick and sets dropped into 
them. They should be covered to the 
depth of about four inches. In the 
Autumn they are dug and stored in the 
cellar, or put in trenches in the field if 
not wanted for use for some time, The 
price that can be obtained for horse 
radish is not very high, but the profit is 
quite large, as a field of one acre will 
produce above 15,000 pounds, and then 
this is a second crop and the land may 
be used earlier in the season for cabbage 
or vegetables. Those who do not wish 





“What are you going to do?” she 


moaned, wringing her hands despairingly. 

Cucharez did not respond, except to 
mutter between his teeth some inco- 
herent phrases. 

“ The Bishop need fear no more delay,” 
said he; “he will have his crucifix, and 
the sculptors will not rail at me after all.” 

He extended the body upon the cross 
that cumbered the flagstones with its 
black bulk. 

“What are you going to do?” re 
peated Dolores. 

“Bring me the hammer and the 
spikes,” he commanded, and as she 
stirred not to obey he struck her such a 
blow that she fell upon the floor. 

“ Did you hear?” he said. 

She brought him the tools, 

“Mark well,” continued he, “how 
Cucharez avenges his honor.” 

He rolled up his sleeves ang knelt be- 
side the cross. Stretching out the arms 
of Don Jose, he began to drive the nails 
through the soft white hands of his vic- 
tim. -As the spikes entered the flesh the 
blood spurted forth, reddening the hands 





of the sculptor. Extreme suffering re- 





ESTEBAN STAGGERED LIKE A DRUNKEN MAN. 


to plant for the market will do well to 
set out a few for the home use. 





Pay Strict Attention to Business. 


Strict attention to business pays in all 
lines of work. It is the steady, constant 
worker that accomplishes most in the end. 
Work done in a hurrying, bustling man- 
ner is seldom as well done as it might be. 
In order to avoid occasional rushes in 
farm work plans must be made ahead 
each season. It pays to, sit down oc- 
casionally and not only count the cost but 
estimate the saving that may be made by 
systematizing the operations upon the 
farm. It is in such things that brain 
work pays. The mind should be kept 
well in advance of the hands if best 
results would be obtained. 


The Difference. 
“Tt is interesting to see how different 
men make fortunes,” said the contem- 
lative citizen. “ Now, there’s Biggins, 
e got rich out of politics, while Bag: 
gins got his start from what he won in a 


poker game.” s 
“ Yes,” replied his friend. “ Biggins’s 











fortune was machine-made and Baggins’s 
was hand-made,” 


THE APIARY. 
— 


“Te Of ° 

A young queen,will begin to deposit 
eggs in 10 days from birth, and is credited 
with laying 3,000 eggs daily. 

If a colony becomes queenless, and it 
is not desired to. unite it with another, 
give it a frame. of, brood from another 
colony containing, brood in its first 
stage. ‘tj 

The best time to introduce a queen is 
in the middle of the day, when the greater 
portion of the bees are busy at work, full 
of honey and, consequently, in the best of 
humor. 


It is always a good plan to have one 
or more extra hives on hand, according 
to the number kept, so that a swarm 
may be hivéd as soon as possible after 
settling. 

When a swarm issues keep out of its 
way and let it settle without any. cere- 
mony. More hives are lost by interfering 
at this time than would be if they were 
let alone. 

Each hive should have its own bottom 
board, and this board should be of the 
same dimensions as the bottom of the 
hive, except that it should project two 
inches on the entrance end. 


In the heat of the day when the air is 
full of them on the wing is the best time 
to work with bees. They will sting less 
and the work can be done better and 
with less damage to the bees than at any 
other time. 


All boxes containing comb honey 
should be removed from the hive as soon 
as completed. In this way the boxes will 
not be soiled and the beautiful whiteness 
of combs marred by the frequent passing 
of the bees over them. 


Parent stock that have swarmed must 
depend upon young queens alone for 
their existence, and if anything happens 
to them before they are ready for laying, 
they cannot raise another on account of 
having no brood of the right age f.om 
which to raise them. - 


Second swarms may be controllet. by 
taking out all cells but one after the tirst 
swarm issues, as second swarms rarely 
ever issue unless they have a plurality of 
queens. If, after the first season’s issue, 
all of the queen cells but one are cut out, 
you will rarely be.troubled with second 
swarms. Generally, taking away the 
queen cells will prevent swarming, but 
sometimes with a very strong colony it 
will be necessary|to take away the 
queen. { 


SMOKING BEES. 














Violence and Haste the Two Worst 
Things for a Beekeeper to Use. 


EpITor AMERICAN FARMER: Last 
year, at the meeting of our beekeeping 
association, Mr. C, W. Dayton, of 
Greeley, Colo., read the following, which 
I think will be. interesting to your 
readers : 


In the first place, why do we use smoke? 
If we open a hive quietly and blow in under 


.the edge of the enameled cloth a blast of 


cold smoke, down will go all of the bees pell 
mell before it. But suppose, before we get 
the cover off, it slips from our grasp and gives 
the hives one or two sharp knocks? ‘This 
sets all the sentinels on the alert, and the 
moment the corner of the covering is raised 
the bees will come out from under it as if 
shot from a popgun, and in less than a sec- 
ond will be seen with bowed backs pegging 
away at our trouser legs. An ordinary blast 
of smoke may confuse afew, but the most of 
them will go straight through it, and the few 
will turn back only to return the more per- 
sistent in the fight. At such a time the 
smoke should be hot and dense enough to 
send them spinning to the ground or they 
will follow, as mad bees will, for hours. 
Cold blasts or small Binghams are of little 
use in such emergencies. 

In handling bees all day I find use for the 
greatest as well as the least amount of smoke, 
If there are a dozen angry bees following me 
about, I want a smoker that will send a 
blaze out of the nozzle to clip their wings for 
them. Itis better than boards or shingles 
which it takes time to hunt up, and the 
smashing of the bees leaves a scent which 
angers the other bees. The next moment a 
very gentle colony may need to be ex- 
amined. 

A person who would direct such a volume 
of smoke as would follow this blaze of fire 
upon a gentle colony ought to be fined for 
cruelty to animals. In such a case the 
smoke should be blown by the side of the 
hive and the wind be allowed to waft it over 
the top of the frames, or if there is no wind 
the smoker must be held far enough away so 
that the smoke is diluted with the air before 
reaching the bees, and as the bees begin to 
retire between the top bars, we may set the 
smoker down and begin taking out the 
frames. By the time one or two frames 
have been examined the bees will begin to 
crawl up over the top bars again, and some 
may be seen to flit their wings sharply, and a 
bee now and then will jump quickly at 
another. These movements are warnings 
for the manipulator to look a little out and 
the smoker should be brought up with the 
right hand and without moving any other 
part of the body, and another whiff wafted 
over the frames when the bees will settle 
back as at first. ‘Just a little smoke on very 
slight occasions is the best use of it. When 
one or two bees on the top of the frames be- 
gin to get frisky and can’t stand still, a 
quarter of a puff of dense smoke with the 
nozzle held close by sobers them, when, if 
they are not looked t, in a few moments 
they would put the whole top of the hive in 
commotion, as’ other ‘kindly-disposed bees 
catch the idea readily.” If a comb is set out 
of the hive, the:bees.on it will seldom fight 
unless aggravated by quick angular motions, 
which are decidedly improper in the bee 
yard, unless it be after dark. 

All motions should te smooth, easy and not 
swift, but to work swiftly every move should 
be made to count. 

The gait to acquiré when working with 
bees comes by practice, and it saves smoke as 
well as temper of both bees and keeper. 

Practice also.makes one expert in taking 
out frames, ing them down, and doing 
other work with the least jars, all of which 
saves reaching for the smoker, if not a fight. 
Some bee handlers open hives quickly, jerk 
the frames out spitefully, and to make up for 
their rashness send smoke in awfully, that 
drives the bees down in utter confusion, often 
out at the entrance, and they go flocking 
around the corner of the hive or under the 
——. board. 

is is a shocking procedure; it stops the 
progress of work inside the hive; destroys the 
courage and interest the bees have for their 
home; wastes honey consumed and honey that 
might be gathered from the flowers; it also 
makes angry bees which en oe a 
comes near, and often at a di 
afterward. 


’ When I began to open hives I thought the 





bees should all be smoked away from the 
entrance before taking the cover off. This 
was a mistake, because if the hive is not 
jarred none of the entrance bees will bother; 
nor should the bees on the top of the frames 
be driven far down in the combs; only the 
threatening bees at guarded points need smok- 
ing, and the colonies may be handled just as 
rapidly and the stream of flying bees to and 
from the entrance need not be interfered with. 
Beside the cruelty to the bees, there may be 
loss financially; for example, suppose the 
colonies are smoked as they are examined 
until all the bees are subdued and retreat, 
this stops the working of the colony at least 
an hour. Now, if the bee handler goes over a 
colony in every 15 minutes he will keep four 
colonies standing idle all day. This, in the 
average basswood harvest, amounts to 30 to 
40 pounds a day, so that an inexperienced 
workman may waste twice his wages in this 
direction. 

At another time we may wish to look into 


+ the hives to see if they have enough stores, to 


clip queens, or inspect the brood, and there 
are many robbers prowling around. At this 
time it requires a powerful smoker constantly 
in full blast, so that clouds of smoke are roll- 
ing upward all the time. 

Open hives gently, smoke the bees just 
enough to avoid stings, but leave the bees of 
the colony in possession of the combs so as to 
have to push them out of the way in grasping 
the top bars. The bees know or soon see that 
it is robbers that need their attention rather 
than the manipulator, and more bees than 
usual crowd and form in lines in the spaces 
and on the top bars, and as a robber passes 
over or attempts to alight several bees will 
veach for or fly after it, so that no robber can 
get so much as a taste. As the case may be, 
we may wish to put in combs of honey or 
feed, and first a comb must be taken out, 
Now, as soon as we shake the bees from a 
comb several robbers hasten to alight and get 
their heads down into cells. Poke them 
harshly, and they do not back out, but sip as 
fast as they can. With a cold blast we may 
puff and puff and puff, and they pay no atten- 
tion, until the nozzle has been stopped, occu- 
pying both hands, and the bellows worked an 
average of 35 times; then they run around 
and dip into another cell. 

In case of a four-inch barrel, hot, direct 
draft, well-fed smoker, four pressures or less 
on the bellows brings a cloud that no bee can 
endure; the comb may be carried in one hand, 
while with the smoker held in the other it 
may be guarded until it is safely in the comb 
bucket. At the comb bucket we may find 
the lid lined with knots of bees trying to get 
at the combs on the inside; one such blast 
changes their mind, as they shoot out of the 
cloud of smoke in all directions so choked as to 
fallto the ground. Blowa dense cloud inside, 
so if any robber has gotten in it will be chok- 
ing for breath instead of handing honey out 
through the hinges of thelid. On arriving at 
the honey house there, too, are found bunches 
and lines of bees trying to get in at the door, 
and only for dense clouds of smoke no one 
could enter without admitting a small swarm 
of robbers also. 

One load to a robber multiplies their 
number at least a dozen times, so it saves to 
begin with plenty of smoke and use it under- 
standingly. Smoke and manipulations in 
this way, even after robbing has gotten un- 
der headway, in large apiaries, will cause 
them to become less and less troublesome 
until they give up the business. Such a 
smoker will effectually stand guard over a 
comb or comb bucket, or if allowed to re- 
main in the honey house, it will drive rob- 
bers from the windows and doors. 

A band of robbers learn to detect colonies 
which have surrendered before the manipula- 
tor’s smoke by the kind of roar the bees set 
up, and are watchful to pounce upon the 
combs or in at the entrance at such times, 
and for this reason the sentinels should not 
be driven from the entrance; and robbers 
being always promptly met at the entrance 
will soon decide that entrances are not suc- 
cessful or customary points to attack. 

My smoker burns any dry, hard, or rotten 
wood or barks, cut to one inch square by 
four long, the same as a stove, and is lighted 
with shavings whittled with a jack knife 
from a pine stick. Light the shavings and 
throw them into the fire box and pile the 
wood on top of the burning shavings. 
Large constant-blast smokers burn lots of 
wood, but the wood is the easiest kind to 
get and prepare. This item is very small 
compared with the trouble robbers may 
cause, or the time of the user that may be 
wasted in fussing with weak, half-spirited 
ones. 

I buy, of those in the market, the one that 
is nearest right, and alter it to suit my 
notion, In moving bees on wagons, if a 
colony becomes unfastened so that the bees 
pour out, a smoker of this description will 
either drive them back or burn their wings 
off, which is far preferable to a runaway; 
and I have often stood an efficient guard, 
with smoker in hand, over teams and men 
when cultivating land close by the apiary, 
and teams may be safely driven through the 
apiary under cover of clouds of smoke.— 
Mrs. H. C. May, Arkansas. 


GENTLE AND GROSS BEES. 


A Distinction With a Difference Be- 
tween Them. 


Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: A little 
animated discussion has been going on in 
THe AMERICAN FARMER in regard to 
gentle bees. I fear it will result, as all 
newspaper discussions do usually, unsatis- 
factory to all concerned. But what of 
gentle bees? 

The beekeeper who has passed beyond’ 
the experimental stage, who makes bee- 
keeping a study and a specialty and a 
success also, has passed beyond the time 
when bees, fierce as they may be ap- 
parently, inspire any fear; that is, in 
ordinary manipulation. Of course, bees 
may be aroused to anger to do dreadful 
things. 

But in the ordinary course of con- 
dutting an apiary, the beekeeper gives 
little thought to the gentleness of bees or 
to the opposite characteristic. It is true, 
there are bees more docile than others; 
it must be so in the nature of things. 
Perhaps “ docile” is not the word to use ; 
possibly it would be better to say that 
bees are different from one another as 
other living beings. 

But the talk and discussion about 
gentle bees is usually by or for the benefit 
of the beginner. A beekeeper with 60 
colonies was asked if his bees were all 
gentle. 

“ Gentle?” he exclaimed, “ don’t know 
whether they are gentle or not; never 
thought anything about it. Guess they 
average "bout the same.” 

As said already to the experienced 
beekeeper, bees do not differ very much ; 
if they do he does not notice it. It is 
natural for a beginner to consider all 
beés “ cross,” and they do, usually. A 
colony was sold to a young woman, and 
she came back and said: 

“ Why did you sell me such ugly bees? 
Oh! they sting so, I can do nothing 
with them!” 

The bees were as gentle as any Italian 
bees, and the Italians are said to be “ very 
gentle,” but I have had Italians side by 
side with the “awful” natives, and did 
not see much difference in their tempers, 
The young woman was advised to try a 











little longer, and in a short time the hees 
were gentle bees. And why? 

I have given the reason again and 
again, but we are going over the same 

und every year for the benefit of ‘the 
co er. Bees know when the bee- 
keeper is afraid of them. . Then the bees 
are masters, but the moment the bee- 
keeper passes what is called the “ confi- 
dence point,” all fear vanishes, and the 
bees realize it and submit accordingly. 

Some of the life-long beekeepers have 
declared in print that during the first 
season of beekeeping they thought that 
they must give up, they were stung so 
often and so persistently. After a time, 
however, all fear was gone; the bees 
were conquered, knew it, and there were 
no stings or very few. 

It is asserted by some beekeepers that 
“cross” bees are always good workers, 
and that gentle bees are not always, and 
sometimes are very indifferent honey 
gatherers. If bees are gyrate | cross 
or gentle, which may be denied, why 
should it not be true that the gentle and 
easy going might be leas productive than 
the others. 

It has been said that bees are “ wonder- 
fully like folks.” The indolent, the 
take-life-as-it-comes kind are not usually 
so forehanded as the more nervous, ag- 
gressive kind. When a person agrees 
emphatically with John White, and then 
immediately after with John Black, 
whose opinions on the subject are exactly 
opposite, we have not much faith in the 
bravery of such a person. Persons of 
this kind who will not fight, that is, at- 
tempt to maintain their ground in 
friendly, honest opposition, will not 
struggle for bread and butter, even as 
more positive and determined persons 
will. 

Why should not the same fact be true 
of bees, especially if they be so much like 
folks, for it does crop out in every branch 
of the animal kingdom or that part of it 
over which man has control. You know 
what I mean, call it what you please. 
We find it in the dog, horse, cow, of the 
horse especially. What an easy life, ap- 
parently, the lazy, gentle horse has; he 
grows fat and sleek, and the owner spends 
a good deal of time, strength, and 
patience in making him do what he re- 
quires of him; but the nervous horse 
that may bite or kick under provocation 
at the plow, at the harrow, has to be held 
back, and will do twice as much work as 
the lazy horse, but may not live half as 
long. 

And yet no one is ready to say that 
industry springs from an ugly temper or 
that gentleness comes from any lack of 
industry, primarily ; all that can be said 
is that the two go together. But what is 
it? It may be merely “constitutional 
disparity,” and why not in bees as in 
other living beings?—JuLta ALLYN. 


SELLING HONEY. 


The Secret of Success Which Attracts 
the Purchaser. 

Eprtor AMERICAN FarMER: Many 
can secure a large amount of extracted 
honey and be well up in beekeeping, 
who find great difficulty in disposing of 
their crop. We have a firm belief that 
all that can be secured can be sold at a 
price that will pay beekeepers, if the 
market is properly developed. We 
have sold many tons of honey and ex- 
pect to sell more, 

How to do it: Dress your honey at- 
tractively. Successful beekeepers, as 
well as those engaged in selling comb 
and extracted honey, have come to 
recognize the fact that the art of honey 
dressing is one which ought to be given 
a great deal of consideration. It has 
been the experience of the writer that 
the apiarist who makes’ an effort to at- 
tract attention of the people to his 
honey profits thereby. 

This is the age of display. Every- 
thing goes to prove the correctness of 
this statement. A good display is good 
advertising, if the term can be used to 
express its effect. 

here are two beekeepers, we will 
say, for illustration, in a certain lo- 
cality. One hasa large apiary, but it 
is all jumbled up together. In honey 
and bee fixings not only is there dis- 
order, but in fact, practically is noth- 
ing more or less than chaos—a compli- 
cated, heterogeneous conglomeration of 
confused ideas, But ther2 is also a 
musty, ancient air about his place—a 
sort of an old curiosity shop. There 
is dust, cobwebs, and old combs. Odds 
and ends of everything everywhere, and 
there is sufficient evidence that some- 
thing or somebody is behind the times. 
You might have passed his apiary and 
honey house a year ago and the dis- 
play would look familiar now, but the 
chances are you would not take the 
trouble to ask him the price of his 
honey or .look at it unless intuitively, 
without being aware that you were doing 
so, unless somebody had been into his 
honey house to purchase a leaf of comb 
honey or a jar of extracted honey. The 
only ones in stock was in shape to sell, 
the balance being daubed up with honey 
and covered with dust. 

There has been no change, and the 
absence of a jar or pail of honey would 
scarcely be noticeable. If you were to 
ask this ancient beekeeper why he did 
not dress up his honey, he would prob- 
ably inquire what was meant. Truly, 
he sells some once in a while, probably 
enough to live on. He may be a 
friendly sort of a man, too. Those who 
patronize him do so because they know 
him. But those who know him best will 
pass away in time. 

We leave for another apiary not far 
down the road. The very contrast 
makes it noticeable. There is an air 
of the hustler about, and the word 
“hustler” is a very good one to use in 
reference to the business (honey pro- 
ducer who is making a success). 

The second apiary has no cobwebs 
about it. Everything in and about the 
concern is in order. The honey is in 
bright and clean glass jars, or tin pails, 
or kegs, from one-half pound to 160 
pounds, all nicely labeled and attractive, 








Ten chances to one there is not much 
honey in it, either, as there was in the first 
honey house, though there seems to be 
more. We go in and look around. 
Perhaps we did not want to purchase 
any honey when we went in, but we see 
the beautiful, delicious, delectable comb 
honey, and the fragrant, tasteful liquid 
honey in glass jars of all sizes is just the 
thing; we buy some. It 4s absolutely a 
pleasure to look around at the, well- 
arranged and up-to-the-times attractive 
display of this inspiring and tasteful 
morsel, which becomes delicious and de- 
lectable in portion as it is flavored with 
clover, basswood, golden rod, buckwheat, 
etc., which beekeeper number two has on 
hand, and not only put up in nicely sep- 
arate packages, but keeps clean, bright, 
and shiny. We look around his apiary 
and see order everywhere. We make up 
our minds that this is the man to pur- 
chase our honey from. We are well 
pleased with this apiary. 

But now the main point of this little 
informal argument is reached. What 
has brought us into apiary number two? 
What was the magnet that attracted? 
The answer is a very simple one, when 
you stop to think. When we passed 
apiary number one we were not even 
drawn to note it particularly, and prob- 
ably could not have told a moment after 
that we had actually passed it. But 
what drew us into apiary number two? 
It was the attractive display of honey in 
kegs, crates, tin pails, glass jars, etc. 

That beeman’s goods had in some 
degree an artistic form of arrangement 
that attracted the eye; it follows that 
where the eye went the purchaser fol- 
lowed. The well-dressed honey was the 
secret of the whole thing. It did what 
it was intended it should do, as far as 
the number two beeman was concerned, 
and will do the same many times 
again.—J. W. Terrr. é, 





Nurseries at Home. 


Many persons living in rural districts 
could add greatly to their income by 
starting anursery. Many farmers would 
buy of them who do not now buy trees 
on account of the high price asked, 
owing entirely to the long distances that 
they would have to be shipped, or be-. 
cause they are uncertain as to the respon- 
sibility of the dealer, or because they 
have had poor success with them before, 
probably owing to the too severe pruning 
of the roots to reduce the weight and to get 
them in better shape to ship. The trees 
could be sold at about half what is asked 
by the peddlers, and still give a good 
profit to the one who raised them, ag 
there would be no freight charge or other 
incidental charges. 

The danger of dying would be re- 
duced to a minimum, as the root would 
be taken up almost whole and would 
most likely be reset the same day. All 
that is essential to a good nursery is a 
piece of rich ground, well drained, and 
as free from weed seed as possible. The 
seed or cuttings, if trees that are grown 
from cuttings are to be raised,/can be 
procured from some reliable dealer. The 
time for grafting varies with different 
trees. The trees are ready for sale when 
they are two or three years old. In this 
manner a good sum can be made from 
asmall piece of ground. The seed are 
sown in rows and cultivated like any 
other crop. Evergreens find a ready 
sale in many sections, and generally 
bring a fair price. 





BOYS’ SPECIAL SAILOR SUITS. 


Here's the Biggest Bargain Ever 
-Offered in The Ameri- 
can Market. 








Boys’ Complete Suit, Extra Pants, 
Cord, and Whistle for $1.59. 








We have been searching for a long time to 
give our subscribers an opportunity to secure 
0ys’ clothing made by the best manufacturers 
in the country at prices far below those that 
the manufacturers sell them for to the retail 
establishments. We have arranged to dispose 
of 10,000 of these boys’ complete blue or gray 
flannel sailor outtits, consisting of blouse, anchor 
ye ey pend ey pairs vente, cord, and whistle 

es 4and 12 years), all, postpaid, for.. a 

“These goods are nade of avy blue $1.69 
wool flannel, well finished, and can be had in 
sizes from 4 to 12 years of age. #2 rone de- 
siring to buy a first-class article for ttle money 
should avail themselves of this offer. 


RAZOR AND STROP COMBINATION. 


This is a combination of good things that 
readers of THE AMERICAN FARMER will appre- 
ciate. Everybody knows the value and market 
price of a Wade & Butcher razor. It would be 
superfluous to describe it. It has always held 
first place, and it is because of this that THE 
AMERICAN FARMER has made arrangements 
for the following offer to its subscribers: 








A Wade & Butcher razor, hollow-ground, with 
a handsome fancy-edged blade, finely finished, 
and set ready for use; superior to all others. 

A belt strop, made of solid leather on a steel 
frame, with a box of American. strop paste 
neatly placed in one end, and a lather brush of 
very fine bristles, firmly wound with best 
twine. 

These three articles will be sent together to 
any subscriber by regisiered mail, delivered 
free, for $2. These articles only sold together. 

For $1 additional we will send with the above 
one hair brush made of imported Russian 
bristles, with a finely-finished rosewood back, 
anda first quality horn comb. 

Address, 

THE AMERICAN FARMER, 





WasHINGTON, D. GC, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YEAR IN ADVANCE, “2 ‘50 Cents 


Write for spectal inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 





G2 Our readers will oblige us, when writi 
to parties advertising in this paper, it they will 
state thut they saw the advertisement in Tax 
AMERICAN FARMER, This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted hy the advertiser. 


When sending in subscriptions specify 
whether for General or Southern Edltions. 
Toless £) cially directed for the Southern Edi- 
tion, ell subscriptions will be entered for 
General Ldition. 


TO All TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 
Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 


have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 

rofitable investments that yon ean make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor’s attention to the 


paper. 


—_—- 


—_—e——_ 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 
and The American Farmer 
Both for $1.75 a Year, 


_—_— eo 


— 











The great illustrated monthlies have 
in the past sold for $4 a year. It was 
g wonder to printers how The Cosmopoli- 
tan, with its yearly 1,536 pages of read- 
ing matter by the greatest writers of the 
world, and its 1,200 illustrations by 


* @eveq artists, could be furnished for $3 


@ year. In January last it put in the 
moat perfact magazine printing plant in 
the world, and now comes what is really 
@ wonder: We will cut the price of the 
magazine in half for you! Think of it, 
228 pages of reading matter, with over 
220 illustrations—a volume that would 
gell in cloth binding at $1—for only 
22} cents We will send you The Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine, which has the 
styengest staff of regular contributors 
ef any existing periodical, and Tar 
American Farmge both for only $1.75 
® year. Bae 
Some Reforms—spelled with a big 
R—that could find appropriate place 
in the platforms of political parties: 

That no man shall be allowed to hold 
maore land than he can and will keep 
free from weeds. 

That habitually-weedy lands shall be 
eonsidcred forfeited to the State, seized 
and transferred to men who will sup- 
press the nuisance. 

That one per cent. shall be added to 
a man’s taxes for every thistle found 
growing on his premises, the proceeds 
to be applied to the Good Road fund. 

That having more than two dogs on 
his place shall disqualify a man for 
holding office, sitting on the jury, or 
making a political speech. 








Tur great and probably rapidly-in- 
creasing importance of the hay trade 
with Europe has moved the New York 
Produce Exchange to make regulations 
concerning the inspection of hay and 
other feed intended for export. A com- 
mittee of five is now at work preparing 
a code of rules. A great deal of Ca- 
nadian hay is being sent to New York 
for transportation across the ocean, and 
is sold somewhat cheaper than Ameri- 
ean hay. Quite a fleet of “tramp” 
steamers is heading for our ports, in ex- 


pectation of forage cargoes, 





Mr. H. L. Branpt, of Oconee 
County, 5. C., does not believe in “the 
played-out farming lands of the South.” 
Seme years ago he took a poor upland 
farm, much of it sage field, and this 
year raised 118 bushels of heavy wheat 
on four acres of it. Last year, on the 
same field, he raised 100 bushels of 
corn and 40 bushels of cow peas. What 
the couiitry needs most are more farm 


ers of the kind of Mr. Brandt. 


EnGuisn ‘armers think that before 
mext Spring hay will bring the unpre- 





b  endente’ price of £12—$60—a ton. 


P 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

The business situation has not im- 
proved as much as we hoped to be-able 
to report by this time, when THE 
AMERICAN Farmer went to press two 
weeks ago. We are still firm in the 
conviction that the worst is long past, 
despite the numerous failures and the un- 
abated stringency in the money market. 

No man can say but that the great 
staples and most of the other exchange- 
able property are selling for far below 
their real value. There must be a 
strong reaction, and this will come as 
soon as people abate a little their fever- 
ish desire to get their money out of the 
banks into their own hands. The be- 
ginning of this seems to have appeared 
in the last few days, when an unusual 
number of small investors were 
tempted to buying stocks of leading 
railroads, by the abnormally low prices 
to which thay had fallen. This must 
go on increasing in volume. A man 
who has any ready money is unwise if 
he does not put it into wheat, corn, or 
other property, at the prices which are 
now ruling. 

There has, for example, been the most 
extraordinary depression in the price of 
wheat, in spite of the undoubted fact 
that there will be an urgent need of 
every bushel that we have in stock or 
have raised this season. 

The explanation of this is found in the 
fact that the banks are charging 
enormous rates of interest to dealers who 
want to handle the grain. The ruling 
rates in Chicago have been 3 per cent. a 
month for wheat loans. This means 
that it costs the dealer about two cents 
a bushel to “carry” his grain. This 
means that wheat must rise at least 12 
cents in six months in order to pay his 
interest, to say nothing of insurance, 
storage, and other expenses. Naturally 
operators are few who will take such big 
risks on even so sure an advance as that 
in the price of wheat. 

The relief that is looked for every day 
are the arrivals of great grain orders 
from Europe. These must come soon. 
They are probably delayed by the per- 
turbations in our markets, which make 
foreign buyers chary of investing until 
they are sure that the bottom has been 
reached. Certainly, with the price at 
lowest point it has touched in 31 years, 
and only about four-fifths what it was at 
this time last year, there can be no 
farther fall in the face of the immense 
shortage in Europe and the diminished 
crops in this country. The price in 
Chicago is less than the average price at 
the farm last year. 

We reiterate our firm belief that the 
financial stringency is substantially 
ended. The recent runs on the banks 
have been successfully met, and many 
banks which have had to succumb are 
now either opening their doors or are 
preparing to do so. 

Our advice to farmers is to hold on to 
whatever they have, and wait for better 
prices. Po. 

AN IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 

There will be held at Los Angeles, 
Cal., an International Irrigation Con- 
gress, to consider all subjects connected 
with the reclamation of arid land by 
water. It is believed that this will be 
the most important gathering ever held 
in the history of this work. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Irriga- 
tion Association has appealed to the 
President to issue a proclamation invit- 
ing delegates from all countries where 
irrigation is practiced, and this matter 
is now under consideration by the Chief 
Executive and the Secretaries of State 
and Interior. Should the proclamation 
be issued, it is anticipated that repre- 
sentatives will be present at the Con- 
gress from India, Mexico, Asia Minor, 
and elsewhere. It is thought that Los 
Angeles is peculiarly the proper place 
for holding such a meeting, since irriga- 
tion has been carried to a higher per- 
fection in southern California than in 
any other portion of the world except 
India. The importance of this subject 
to the country is evident by the fact 
that of the 568,000,000 acres of public 
land now remaining open for settlement, 
nearly 542,000,000, or about 95 per 
cent., are in the arid regions Where 
irrigation has been introduced the 
country has grown enormously. In the 
last 10 years the gain in population in 
all Counties in California where there is 
the most irrigation has been over 276 
per cent. 





LIGHTNINGROD swindlers have been 
working the farmers of Bond County, 


Ill. They get farmers to sign agree- 
ments for small amounts, and these 








afterward appear as judgment notes for 
large sums, 





THE DROUTH IN EUROPE. 

Reports multiply as to the severity of 
the drouth in Europe, . 

Consular reports from Germany, dated 
May 5, received at the State Depart- 
ment, say that in the region of Frank- 
fort no rain had fallen since March 5, 
and that was so limited in quantity as to 
do little good. Elsewhere the drouth 
had been more severe. At Weimar, and 
in the rich gardening district of Erfurt, 
no rain has fallen since Nov. 5, dnd the 
severe Winter had brought no largé 
amount of snow. The latter half of 
March and the whole of April were 
warm and bright, which parched the al- 
ready dry ground and forced the trees 
and shrubs into premature foliage and 
blossom. Everywhere in Germany the 
traveler saw green woods and blooming 
orchards, alternating with gray and bar- 
ren pastures. Seeds planted in April 
either did not sprout at all or sent up 
& puny growth, which withered on ac- 
count of lack of moisture. Oat fils’ 
were as barren and dusty as a desert. 
Rye began to head out prematurely at a 
hight of from 12 to 20 inches. 

Substantially the same conditions pre- 
vailed throughout Italy, Austria, and 
France. In Great Britain it was no less 
severe. The Cork Constitution, of June 
21, said that the drouth had been so 
severe that thousands of acres had not 
been planted at all in other places the 
seed sown had not germinated, in others 
the best that could be expected is a half 
crop. Hay is in a worse condition than 
grain. One Devonshire farmer reported 
a small rick from seven large meadows, 
another half a ton from five fields) Hay 
is selling in London at $42.50 per ton. 
One farmer writes that he is feeding his 
cattle on turnip tops and nettles. At 
Aldenham water is so scarce as to sell at 
four cents the pailful. This scarcity of 
grain and fodder is forcing farmers to 
sell their cattle for what they will fetch, 
so that, while all other articles of food 
are unusually high, meat is unusually 
cheap in England just now, though nec- 
essarily, it is not fat or juicy. 

The first week in July brought relief 
to several sections of the British Isles in 
the shape of more or less copious rains. 
These could, however, mainly benefit the 
root crops and pastures, and could not 
undo the harm already done. 

The lesson of this is, as we said in our 
last issue, that all our farmers should 
develop their meat product as much as 
possible, as Europe will have to rely 
upon us to supply a large portion of her 
meat supply for the next two years 
while she is recovering from the great 
loss of cattle and hogs, forced by the 
shortness of forage. 





THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 
A comparison of the sugar bounty paid 
this season with that of last shows some 
surprises : 


Bounty paid Bounty paid 
On cane sugar. 1st ae 130298. 

















Louisiana........+++« $6,882,589 83 $8,584,865 54 
Texas eeseseeebes sees 176,301 73 174,943 90 
Florida.......sccceses v3 79 3,960 45 
Mississippi.......-+++ 190 86 60 86 
Total on cane sugar. $7,077,816 21 $8,763,830 75 
On beet sugar. 
California......+.++++ $163,510 56 $425,723 81 
Nebraska.....+..++++ 54,690 00 76,170 00 
Ws . cocccccccsccetes 21,898 00 29,470 00 
Total on beet...... $240,098 56 $531,363 81 
n sorghum sugar. 
mh toy peenehone . -. $922,197 2 $19,798 00 
Mimmesota......scseee se evvee oe 19 00 
Total onsorghum. $22,197 28 $19,817 00 
On maple sugar. F 
Maine ...--  ceesseceee  sevcceee 51 42 
New Hampshire..... eeveeeee 1,137 36 
Vermont. ....0. ccccce = asvevccce 26 225 23 
Massachusetts........ | Beer 
New York .....+seeees 1,151 15 11,705 90 
Pennsylvania ... «.-- 142 15 4,254 57 
ATVIANG .....ceceeee see wveee 2,141 28 
West Virginia......66 — sesssece 153 48 
QO. .ccccccccccccceses 1,050 86 3,501 63 
Michigan. ....s-cecees ae eecees 908 99 
Minnesota ...+--+see% © —-—s@eee cece 69 95 
TOWR « cecccccccecsseee seeceeee li $1 
Total on maple..... $2,465 74 $60,119 32 
Grand total..... $7,342,077 79 $9,375,150 $8 


The falling off in cane sugar in Florida 
was probably due to the feeling of wh- 
certainty about the continuance of the 
sugar bounty and the attractivéness ‘of 
the semi-tropical fruits. 

The increase in beet sugar is very 
gratifying and indicates that the industry 
has come to stay. 

The increase in the bounty on maple 
sugar indicates much more than that a 
greater number of producers have 
taken the benefit of the law. It shows 
that those who have received the bounty 
have been stimulated to improve their 
product so as to get the highest rate of 
bounty. ‘ 





Ir 1s believed that there is a big fu- 
ture for hop culture in North Carolixia. 
Soil and climate seem well adapted ‘to 
the plant, especially in the Piedmont 
region, and some New York hop grow- 
ers are talking of removing thither. 


Tue United States realized less for 
last year’s cotton crop than any since 
1879. 








Tue AmERICAN FARMER is only 50 
cents a year. 


THE MEETING OF CONGRESS. 

Congress will meet litre the next 
issue of Tur AmerioaN FARMER 
reaches its readers,,;.and, that num- 
ber will contain  vililable report 
of the organizatioy:: and of other 
proceedings of interegé. to farmers. It 
should be in the hands ‘of ‘pvery farmer 
in the country from then.,until the end 
of the session, for gach humber will 
contain a vast amoutit of information 
concerning matters affecting the interests 
of all farmers. 

Tue AmerIcan Farmer is the only 
‘agricultural paper at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, and the only one which views 
all matters of legislation and of De- 
partmental action solely from the stand- 
point of the farmers. 

It will be a mighty power for their 
benefit, and they should all take it 
that they may known at once what is 
being done or contemplated regarding 
matters of importance to them. 

It can be relied upon to represent 
them most effectively, since it belongs to 
no party and has no political ax of any 
kind to grind. 


AN OBJECTIONABLE RULE AMENDED. 

Among the rules adopted for the 
Sheep Exhibit at the World’s Fair was 
the following: 


Sheep that have been unevenly or stubble 
shorn, or that have been clipped so as to con- 
ceal defects, or whose fleeces have been suffi- 
ciently colored, singed, or oiled, will not be 
admitted to the grounds. 


There were immediately many and 
obvious objections to this, as its strict en- 
forcement would prevent all preparation 
of the animals for exhibition. The wear 
and tear gf long travel by rail could not 
even be remedied. After a long dis- 
cussion the rule has been amended so as 
to read: 


_ Juries of award will exclude from compe- 
tition all sheep which, in their opinion, have 
been improperly sheared, or ‘have been so 
clipped as to conceal natural defects, or whose 
rage wh have been artificially colored, singed, 
or oiled. 


This puts it solely in the discretion of 
the juries to decide: whether animals 
have been “fixed up” to present a better 
appearance or not, and we are assured by 
Superintendent Garland that the adjudi- 
cations will be rigid and impartial. 








JUDGES AT THE ‘WORLD'S FAIR. 


The rules adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the World’s Fair provide 
that each exhibit shalf be examined by 
a judge, who must, if possible, be an ex- 
pert, and must reduce his opinion to 
writing and embody it in a signed report, 
and the decisions in it receive the con- 
firmation of the departmental commit- 
tee of which he is amember. There are 
13 of these Departmental Committees— 
one for each of the great divisions of the ex- 
hibition—and these constitute the Board 
of Judges, On each are foreign represen- 
tatives. An effort will be made to have 
Congress appropriate money to pay the 
judges at the rate of $800 each for the 
American and $1,000 each for the for- 
eigners. Their work began June 1, and 
will last two months. 

The Executive Committee desires to 
have these judges of the highest talent 
and standing, and wilt welcome all sug- 
gestions as to their selection. 





SAVE YOUR BREEDERS. 

We reiterate the urgent advice in the 
last issue of Tue AMERICAN FARMER 
to all our readers—save your breeding 
animals to the utmost. Europe will 
need an jmmense amount of meat from 
this country for the next two years, and 
the man who has cattle or hogs to sell 
will get a good price for them. Just 
now meat is very low in Europe, since 
the farmers are rushing their cattle to 
market at any price they will bring, be- 
cause they cannot get feed for them. 
This can only last a short time, and then 
the price of meat will begin to advance, 
It will take at least two years for the 
Europeans to regain the animals they have 
sacrificed, and during that time the 
United States will have command of the 
meat market. aod 

Let every farmer think this matter 
over carefully and govern himself ac- 
cordingly. 7 . 

LOWERING THE WOOL DUTIES. 

The Treasury Department has made 
an important ruling by witith the duties 
will be greatly reduced on certain kinds 
of high-class wool. The wools hereto- 
fore known as 149 and 150, Flamantine 
skin wool, and 179 Kassapbatchia skin 
wool, and elassified in the second quality 
of the first-class, dutiable at 11 cents per 
pound, have been transferred to the 
second quality of the third class, duty 50 
per cent. ad valorem.’ 

This action was taken in response to 
the representations of importers that the 








wools uamed were classed too high. 
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TEMPERATURE. 


The two weeks ending July 24, 1893, were 
slightly warmer than usual from the Caro- 
linas northwestward over the lower Ohio 
Valley and from the upper lake region west- 
ward to Idaho. The temperature was also 
slightly above the normal in New Jersey, ex- 
treme eastern Maine, and in northern Cali- 
fornia, but the departures were nowhere very 
decided, and for the most part were less than 
3° per day, except along western Lake Michi- 
gan and over Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Montana, where the excess ranged from 3° to 
4° per day. 

In the lower lake region, southern New 
England, the eastern Gulf States, and over 
the greater part of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas, the temperature conditions were nor- 
mal or differed very slightly therefrom. 

It was slightly cooler than usual over the 
southern plateau region, southern California, 
the North Pacific Coast, and from the lower 
Missouri Valley southward to the Gulf Coast, 
but the deficiency in temperature was not 
decided, and at most stations did not exceed 
2° per day. 

RAINFALL. 

The rainfall during the two weeks ending 
July 24 was less than the average over the 
greater part of the country. Over the States 
of the Ohio, upper Mississippi and Missouri 
Valleys, and en the Atlantic Coast from 
North Carolina northward, there was a gen- 
eral deficiency of rainfall, only light showers 
falling over portions of the Ohio and upper 
Mississippi Valley. 

There was more than an average amount of 
rain over portions of the central Gulf States 
in South Carolina, and from western Kansas 
and Oklahoma over the southern and central 
plateau regions. Over the central portions 
of Alabama and Mississippi and on the Texas 
coast, in the vicinity of Galveston, the rain- 
fall for the two weeks exceeded the average 
by more than one inch. 

SPECIAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS. 

New Baglend.— eying nearly finished; more 
rain necded for all crops; potfto blight ap- 
“pearing in somg sections; corn not doing very 
= York.—Bright, hot weather favorable 
except in southeastern and other scattered 
sections, where drouth prevails; hay, wheat, 
and rye harvest well advanced; some oats cut 
in Hudson Vulley; fruit crops good, except 


es. 
New Jersey.—Rainfall deficient and unevenly 
distributed, the southern sections, where it was 
most needed, receiving the largest amounts; 
oat harvest progressing; corn in all sections 
greatly improved; late —— orchard fruits, 
and grapes very promis ng. 
Penusylvania.—Weather dry, Gunching. and 
windy; rain needed age gS but especially in 
southeastern section and in some northern 
Counties where tobacco, potatoes, gardens, and 
pastures are suffering; corn will alsosuffer soon 
unless rain falls; otherwise the crops are in 
good condition. 
Maryland.—Condition of corn and tobacco 
satisfactory generally, but rain is needed for all 
rowing crops, particularly truck and pastures; 
| ewsten thrashing, and fruit ers have pro- 
gressed most favorably; yield of wheat large. 
Virgtita.—Generally little or no rainfall; rain 
needed and drouth becoming serious through- 
out middle section of State; sunshine above 
normal. 


o ; 
Sh.nkel portions show excess (+4, and waked pap 


Figures show, in inches, amount of excess or deficiency” 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WEATHER BUREAU, 
Departures from Normal Rainfall for the two Weeks Ending July 24, 1803, 
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North. Carolina.—Rainfall very badly dis- 
tributed; excessive rainsinjuring crops in some 
laces, beneficial showers in others, while whole 
unties are still suffering from drouth; gardens 
and upland corn es ally injured; tobacco 
buttoning iow; where rain fell crops have 
great! M improved. 

South Carvlina.—Rainfall badly distributed, 
more needed; cotton slightly improved but 
blooming at top and dropping ruit; early 
corn about ruined, stalk large but not earing; 
young corn doing fairly well. 

Georgia —Onl light, local showers; many lo- 
calities without rain for six weeks; cotton as 
well as other crops begins tosuffer; upland corn 
is badly burned; most crops laid by; fodder- 
pulling beginning; fruit very poor. 

Florida.—Frequent thunderstorms; rainfall 
fairly distributed, but generally deficient, 
heaviest where most needed; weather unusually 
warm; in north portion crops doing well; more 
rain needed in many sections. 

labama,—Drouth somewhat broken, though 
rains badly distributed; crops much improved 
where copious rains fell, otherwise needin 
more; cotton in good condition, small but wel 
formed and fruiting well; a few reports of boll 
worms, rust, and shedding; early corn in bad 
condition; late corn fair; gardens parched; 
fruits short; millet, cane, peas, and sweet pota- 
toes doing fairly well; week warm, with 
abundant sunshine. 

M issizsippi.—Tem perature about normal; sun- 
shine sufficient; rain fell in local showers and 
was badly distributed; cotton improving; rain 
needed in most sections. 

Louisiana.—Warm, sunshiny week, with un- 
evenly-distributed showers; crops generally 
benefited, though more rain is required for 
cane, which, however, continues in excellent 
condition; cotton fruiting well, aud is promis- 
ing; caterpillars reported, but no damage; 
rice is heeding and continues favorable; corn 
generally good; orange crop promising; back 
water receding rapidly. 

Texas.—Scuttered showers have fallen during 
the weck, but have been so light that they have 
benefited crops very little; cotton needs rain 
generally, and the crop is suffering for rain 
over half the State; late corn has been seriously 
damaged by drouth, 

Arkaunsaz.—Weather favorable for cotton, 
which, ‘though late, is well formed and fruiting 
well; showers unevenly distributed; where 
rain fell early corn is made, elsewhere consider- 
able damage has been done; late corn and 
other growing crops doing well 

Tennessee. —Rains in east portion have been 
very beneficial, but in most other sections the 
drouth continues; cotton, corn, and tobacco 
4oing well, but need rain; pastures failing and 
stock getting thin; native melons on the market. 

Kentucky.— Temperature and sunshine ex- 
cessive; rainfall generally deficient; while good 
rains have occurred in some localities, drouth 
is Leing felt in others; reports on corn and to- 
bacco generally are encouraging; oats and hay 
all cut, excellent. 

Missouri. — Temperature slightly deficient; 
sunshine abundant; precipitation confined to 
heavy and widely distributed showers; usual 
work progressing; corn outloak excellent, but 
good soaking rain is needed. 

llinois. — Temperature and sunshine above 
normal; no rain except in afew southern Coun- 
ties; rye and wheat barvest and hay cutting 
completed; yicld and quality of wheat generally 

oor; corn firing; potatoes and tomatoes rot- 
ing on account of drouth; rain badly needed 
for all vegetation; fruit will be a failure. 

Indiana.-- Normal temperature; excessive sun- 
shine; scattered showers in northern and cen- 
tral portions; wheat yield excellent; hay saved 
in fine condition; oat crop good; corn i 
toes suffering from drouth in northern and cen- 
tral portions; pastures dry; excellent melion 


crop. 

Ohio.— Wheat thrashing and hay and oat har- 
vest continues, generally a good yield; corn, 
tobacco, potatoes, and pastures needing rain; 
corn tasseling and shooting, growing ra idly; 
late potatoes damaged by bugs; blackberry 


crop short. 
‘Michigan.—Temperature and sunshine above 


ie 


normal and rainfall below; week has been gene 
erally favorable for farming operations; hare 
vesting, stacking, and housing wheat and oat 
has been rapidly pushed; corn is maturin 
nicely; prtatecs are in fine condition; fruits are 

ood; all hay secured in prime condition and an 
mmense crop; rain isnow needed for root crops 
and pasturage. 

Wisconsin.—Rain needed; heat ripening oats 
too fast; oats, barley, and Spring wheat below 
average; cranberries promise large yield; toe 
bacco doing well. 

Minnesota.—Tem perature and sunshine exces 
sive; rainfall decidedly deficient; wheat ripens 
ing too fast; chinch bugs numerous; some oat 
being harvested; pastures, potatoes, and corn 
need rain; raspberry crop excellent. 

Jowa.—Fine harvest weather; hot days and 


cool nights; excess of sunshine; light rainfalls 
large amount of hay secured in fine conditions 
oat harvest progressing, much damaged by 
rust; corn doing well; rain needed. 

North Dakota.— Excessively warm and dry 
week, causing slight damage to wheat and {me 
proves corn; rain of yesterday was very 
imely and beneficial, but more is needed; @ 


good a. crop is being gathered. 


South Dakota.—Abnormally hich te mpera- 


ture, dry atmosphere; rainfall below ay erage; 

conditions unfavorable to all crops except corn} 

ee ripening too rapidly; some wheat and oats 
eing harvested; rain needed. 


Nebraska.—Corn, which is tasseling, has been 
injured by the very dry week, ard now needs 
rain very badly; harvesting well advanced in 
the southern Counties and some thrashing 
done; yield _ generally reported very light. 

Kansas.—Warm, sunshiny week; fairly dis- 
tributed and ample rainfall was very beneticial 
to corn and pastures, which are good iu eastern 
half of State; thrashing progressing; wheat 
yield light; oats better. 

Oklahoma.—Temperature slightly below nore 
mal; rainfall above and sunshine about normal} 
corn crop made, and everything doing finely. 

Montana.—Temperature from 8° to 10° above 
normal; precipitation consisted of showers 
badly distributed; hay crop being harvested. 

Wyoming.—Temperature about the average; 
very little precipitation; vegetation of al 
kinds either drying up or ata standstill. 

Idaho.—Crops in northern portion doing well; 
averuge yield snponsess drouth continues; irri- 
gated crops will be light; rain needed. 

Colorado.—Hot and dry weather continues, 
with few scattered showers; irrigated crops do- 
ing well; om outside of ditches poor; grass 
shows some improvement in localities; second 
crop of alfalfa promises light yield; all vegeta- 
tion needs rain badly. 

New Mexico.—Week of great improvement for 
allcrops and cattle ranges; frequent showers 
and warm, moist atmosphere prevailing. 

Arizona,— Temperature considerably below 
normal}; rains general throughout the Territory, 
and of great benefit in replenishing water supe 
ply and to agricultural and stock interests gen 
ary some damage done irrigation canals in 
Salt River Valley, some stacked grain damaged 
there also. 

Utah.—A very warm week, with heavy showers 
at its close in the middle and northern sectionsy 
rain was very beneficial, although it came very 
late; harvesting of early grain has begun, 

Washington.— Warm, sunshiny, and rainless 
weather was propitious to hay crops in west- 
ern portion, and timely showers saved cereal 
crops in eastern rtion from scorching hot 
winds of 20th and 2ist; allcrops much improved, 

Oregon.— Warm weather, though temperature 
still below normal: clear and warm weather of 
great benefit to oe rain; no rain, except 
thunder showers in northeastern portion; ha 
well secured; wheat harvest progressing, g00 
yield reported; oats very heavy; spring grain 
slightly improved. 

California. — Temperature above norma! in 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, rapidly 
ripening fruit, making it hard work for driers 
to keep up with pickers: grapes and hops prom- 
ise large yields of excellent quality; grain yicid 
short, but better than oupestes six weeks ago, 

MARK W. HARRINGTON, 
Chief of Weather Bureau. 
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BIG POTATO CROPS. 

British and French farmers are ex- 
cited ovér the extraordinary crops pro- 
duced by M. Aime Girard’s new system 
of intensive potato culture. An aver- 
age crop of 12 tons per acre has been 
produced over large areas, while as high 
as 16 and 18 tons per acre have been 
taken from small patches. 

The first point in the system seems to 
be deep cultivation. The first plow 
makes a furrow eight inches deep and 
is followed by a subsoiler which cuts 
six inches deeper. Another plan is to 
run a deep-going horse hoe through the 
drill before the potatoes are planted, 
and thoroughly stir up the bottom and 
sides of the drill. 

M. Girard puts on from eight to 12 
tons of barnyard manure to the acre, to- 
gether with two and one-half ewt. of 
superphosphate, and from one and one- 
half to two and one-half cwt. of sul- 
phate of potash, and adds a dressing of 
from one amd one-half to two cwt. of 
nitrate of soda after the crop has 
brairded. He plants the potatoes 
whole. 





THE proceedings of the memorable 
25th anniversary of the organization of 
the first Farmers’ Grange in the World, 
held at Fredonia, Chautauqua Co., N. 
Y., April 20 and 21, 1893, have been 
gotten out in handsome pamphlet form 
by Mortimer Whitehead, Lecturer of 
the National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 


Ir 1s reported that a ton of hay re- 
cently sold in London for double the 
price of a ton of oats. Hay and wheat 
are now nearer together in price than 








ever known before. 





Tue wool growers of Utah met at 
Salt Lake City, July 25, and organized 
an association, the principal object of 
which is the storage and shipment of the 
whole clip of the Territory next season, 
instead of consigning it, as heretofore, to 
Eastern dealers. The Utah men feel 
that they have not been well treated, 
because their best clips, which sold last 
year for 17} cents, dragged in the market 
this year at 8} cents. 


Tn furious opponents of silver ought 
to be logical. It is not atall probable that 
the United States is going to be seriously 
injured by having bought 15,000 tons of 
silver at the lowest market price, and 
much of it lower than the price it will 
now bring in Europe. 








EnGLisH farmers who have any grass 
to sell are masters of the situation. At 
a recent grass sale in Flintshire, one 
meadow of 14 acres brought $400; 
another of 11 acres $365; several six- 
acre fields $235 each, and others from 
$20 to $25 each. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. R. G. Dyrenforth, the rain maker, has 
not abated his faith in his plan a bit, but pro- 
poses to carry it out again at no distant 
date. : 

The Virginia State Board of Agriculture 
has elected Dr. R. L. Henley, of James City 
County, President, to succeed Maj. Suther- 
lin, deceased. 

Col. Henry Casson, late Private Secretary 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, is to be 
Private Secretary for Congressman J. W. 
Babcock, of the Third District of Wis- 
consin. 

Mrs. Harriet Strong, of Whittier, Cal., 
last year raised ~ ce gona _ of — 
beautiful pam in decoration. 
and sold t nan berty at One million will 
adorn the buildings of the World’s Fair, and 
she exported 650,000 to Europe. 

It is the proud boast of Col. James Clay, 
of Bourbon County, Ky., that he owns a 
larger tract of grass lan than any other man 








in the world. He is assessed in his own 
name for 4,295 acres. 

Augustus Hemenway, a retired farmer of 
Canton, Mass., has invited all the public 
school teachers of that town, 26 in number, 
to take a 10-days’ trip to the World’s Fair 
at his expense. He is a former member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, where he 
served on the Committee of Education, and is 
now a member of the Canten School Com- 
mittee. 

Friday evening, July 21, there was a grand 
banquet given at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, to Chief W. J. Buchanan by about 
300 American and foreign agricultural com- 
missioners and exhibitors. The room and 
the tables were profusely decorated with 
flowers, and Hon. Henry W. Pierson, Eng- 
lish Commissioner, occupied the chair, with 
Chief Buchanan on his left. The first toast 
was to ‘‘The President of the United States 
and the Ralers of Foreign Nations.’’ This 
was responded to by Wm. E. Rothery, Com- 
missioner of Liberia. The toast, ‘Our 
Guest,’’ was taken advantage of to extol 
Chief Buchanan, Chairman Pierson, Hon. 8. 
A. Ramsey, E. T. Mitcherlich, Cyrus H. Me- 
Cormick, and Herr Carl Muller. The last 
toast was ‘‘The Columbian Exposition,’’ and 
was responded to by the Rajah of Johore. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


H. A. Brown, Swanton, O.: The extract to 
which you refer is found in a very popular 
poem of a generation ago—Young’s Night 
Thoughts—but which is now little read. It 
reads: 





Night, sable goddess, from her eben throne, 
In rayless mujésty, uow stretches forth 

Her leaden scepter o'er a slumbering world. 
Silence how dead; and darkness how profound; 
Nor eye nor listening ear an object finds. 
Creation sleeps. "Tis as the general pulse 

Of life stood still and Nature makes a pause. 
An awful pause, prophetic of her end. 


John G. Hunt, Middleboro, O.: A ‘“‘griff,”’ 
properly speaking, is the product of negro 
and Indian parents. The word is from 4 
Spanish one, meaning ‘‘frizzled,’’ and reiers 
to the hair ot the offspring. 








Recent Literature. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for August 
contains 128 large pages, profusely illustrated, 
of choice reading matter. Published at 110 
Fifth avenue, New York. Price, 25 cents. 

It is not usual for writers to illustrate their 
articles, nor, as a rule, are illustrators willing 
to put their pens in evidence with their 
brushes. ‘Two exceptions appear in the Au- 
gust H *s. Frederic oe wrote as 
well as illustrated the account of a canoe trip 
which is printed under the title, ‘Black 
Water and Shallows,’’ and William Hamiltog 
Gibson is the author as well as the embeb 
lisher of ‘A Queer Little Family on the Bite 





tersweet,’’ a veranda study in natural history. 
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“FARMERS IN CONGRESS. | 


Tillers of the Soil Who Will 
Serve in the Fifty-Third 





.ABAMA has four men in 
Congress who were born and 
reared on a farm. Gaston A. 
Robbins, who represents the 
Fourth District, composed of 
Calhoun, Chilton, Cleburne, 
Dallas, Shelby, and Tallageda 
Counties, was born in Dallas, Sept. 26, 1859. 
His father, who was a lawyer, was killed in 
the Confederate army, and his mother re- 
moved to North Carolina, her native State. 
On ‘‘Robbin’s Farm,” in Randolph County, 
of that State, he was reared, working on the 
farm during the Summer and attending col- 
leve during the Winter. In 1877 he entered 
the University of North Carolina and gradu- 
ated two years later. After a course in a law 
school he was admitted to practice in the Su- 
preme Court of the State in 1880, after which 
he returned to Alabama, locating at Selma. 
Ile was elected to the coming Congress as a 
J 

l 

‘ 








emocrat, receiving 16,159 votes, against 

48 for the Republican candidate, and-8,534 

tes for A. P. Lengshore, the Populist. 

John A. Bankhead, of the Sixth District, a 
resident of Fayette Courthouse, was born in 
Moscow, Ala., Sept. 13, 1842, and has been a | 
member of every Congress from and inclading 
the 50th. He is a self-educated man and a 
well-known farmer. He served four years in 
the Confederate army, and was wounded 
three times. He has been a politician since 
1-65, representing his section in the State 
Senateand House of Representatives for many 
years. As a Democrat he received 14,342 
votes, while his Republican opponent had 
2.054, and the People’s candidate, 6,453. 
His district includes Fayette, Greene, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Sumter, Tuscaloosa, and 
Walker Counties. 

William H. Denson, of Gadsden, Ala., was 
born March 4, 1846, in Russell County, Ala. 
He was a student in the University of Vir- 
vinia, but left in 1863 to join the Confederate 
army. After the war he worked on his 
father’s farm for one year, and then com- 
menced the study of law, being admitted to 
the bar in 1868. He has been prominent in 
polities since 1877, and in 1890 was Chairman 
of the Democratic State Convention. His 
district comprises the Counties of Cherokee, 
Cullman, DeKalb, Etowah, Franklin, Mar- 
shall, St. Clair, and Winston, and he re- 
ceived 10,917 votes against 9,091 for the 
Third Party, and 98 for the Republican candi- 
dates. 

Louis W. Turpin, of the Ninth District, is 
another self-educated man and a farmer. He 
is a resident of Newbern, though born in 
Albemarle County, Va., Feb. 22, 1849. He 
moved to Perry County, Ala.,in 1858; was 
tax assessor for Hale County for seven years, 
and served in various other official capacities 
for the County. He received a certificate of 
election to the 51st Congress, but was un- 
seated by contest. He received as a Democrat 
20,848 votes against 8,954 from the People’s, 
and 103 from the Republican candidates. 
His district is composed of Bibb, Blount, 
Hale, Jefferson, and Perry Counties. 

ARKANSAS. 

James K. Jones, of Washington, was born 
in Marshall County, Miss, Sept. 29, 1839. 
He received a classical education and served 
as a private soldier on the losing side during 
the war. He is the owner of a large plan- 
tation, which is kept in a good state of culti- 


Litchfield Counties, was brou up on a 
farm. He was born in Guilford, Conn., Feb. 
20, 1845 and at present resides in Bridgeporf. 
He is a lawyer by profession and has held 
many public offices. He was in the State 
Senate and was also Mayor of Bridgeport for 
two terms. As a Democrat he was elected 
to the 52d and 53d Congresses, receiving the 
last time 24,035 votes, while his Republican 
opponent received 21,825, the Prohibitionist 
892, and the People’s Party 29. 


DELAWARE. 


John W. Causey, the Representative from 
the State at large, is a practical farmer and 
fruit grower. He was born in Milford, Del, 
Sept. 19, 1841, where he has since resided. 
He received a part of his education at the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural College. Though 
not a lawyer, he has held many offices and 
has been elected to two Congresses. He is a 
Democrat, and received 18,554 votes, against 
18,083 for the Republican and 548 for the 
Prohibitionist candidates. 


GEORGIA. 


Charles L. Moses, who represents the Fourth 
District, is a farmer and a great friend of those 
who are engaged in tilling the soil. He 
was born in Coweta County, Ga., May 2, 
1856, and is now a resident of Turin. He at- 
tended the common schools of his County and 
graduated at the Mercer University in 1876. 
He chose farming and teaching as the occu- 
pation of his future life, and for several years 
was principal of a well known school. Since 
1886 he has devoted his time exclusively to 
agricultural interests, and is one of the most 
prominent members of the State Alliance. 
He was elected to the 52d Congress and re- 
elected to the 53d, receiving 12,779 votes, a 
plurality of 5,534 over the People’s Party 
candidate. His district comprises Carroll, 
Chattahoochee, Coweta, Harris, Heard, 
Marion, Meriwether, Muscogee, Talbot, and 
Troup Counties. 

Leonidas F. Livingston, of the Fifth District, 
is a farmer, and has always lived on his farm. 
He was born in Newton County, April 3, 
1832, of Scotch-Irish parents, and now lives 
in Atlanta. He received a common school 
education and served four years for the South 
during the late war. For one term he was a 
member of the State Senate and two terms a 
member of the House of Representatives, and 
was Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture in both the House and Senate. He 
was Vice-President of the Georgia State Agri- 
cultural Society for 11 years, and President 
of the same for four years. He is now Presi- 
dent of the Georgia State Alliance. He was 
elected to the 52d Congress and re-elected to 
the 53d as a Democrat, receiving 9,732 votes, 
a plurality of 3,285 over his opponent. His 
district is composed of the Counties of Camp- 
bell, Clayton, DeKalb, Douglas, Fulton, 
Newton, Rockdale, and Walton. 

Thomas G, Lawson, of the Eighth District, 
is the owner of quite a large farm near Eaton- 
ton, which he still cultivates. He was born 
in Putnam County a little over 50 years ago, 
and received a common school education, 
after which he graduated from Mercer Uni- 
versity. Hewas Judge of the Superior Courts 
of the Ocmulgee Circuit in 1886, before he lett 
the bench to live on his farm. He waselected 
to the 52d and 53d Congresses as a Democrat, 
receiving the last time 11,133 votes, against 
5,550 for his opponent of the People’s 
Party. 

IDAHO. 


George L. Shoup, of Salmon City, United 
States Senator, is a native of Pennsylvania, 
having been born in Kittanning, June 15, 
1836. He moved to Illinois with his father 
in 1852 and engaged in farming and stock 
raising near Galesburg until 1858, when he 
emigrated to Colorado and engaged in min- 
ing. He entered the Union Army in 1861 
and served throughout the war. After the 
fighting he established a business at Salmon 





vation, on which he now lives. He isalawyer 
by profession, has served several terms in the 
State Senate, held once the office of President, 
and was elected to the 47th, 48th, and 49th 
Congresses. He was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1885 and was re-elected in 
1890. His tern: of service will expire March 
3, 1897. 

Clifton R. Breckenridge, of the Second Dis- 
trict, has seen a good deal of experience as a 
planter and a commission merchant. He is a 
native of Kentucky, being born at Lexington, 
Noy. 22, 18.46, but moved to Arkansas in 1870, 


and settled near Pine Bluff. He wasa soldier 
in the Confederate Army, and after the war 
took a course in college. At this time he re- 


moved to Arkansas, where he became a cotton 
planter, and was engaged in planting and the 
commission business for 13 years. He has 
been a Representative since the 49th Congress 
and for the coming Congress he received 
16,508 votes, while his opponent of the 
People’s party received 7,272. His district 
is composed of Bradley, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Drew, Garland, Grant, Hot Springs, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Montgomery, Polk, Saline, Scott, 
and Sebastian Counties. 

The Representative from the Sixth District, 
Robert Neill, was country bred and reared to 
perform manual labor. He was born in Inde- 
pendence County, Ark., in November, 1838, 
and at present is a resident of Batesville. He 
received a common English education in the 
schools of the County and studied surveying. 
He became County Surveyor in 1860, but re- 
signed toenter the Confederate service, leaving 
as irst Lieutenant of Co. K, Ist Ark. M’t’d 
Ritlemen. He became a clerk of the Circuit 
Court of his County in 1866, and began the 
study of law, and was admitted to practice. 
He was Brigadier-General of the Arkansas 
State Militia from 1877 to 1882, and was 
elected to the 53d Congress as a Democrat, re- 
ceiving 16,594 votes against 1,926 for the 
People’s Party candidate. His district is 
composed of the Counties of Arkansas, Baxter, 
Cleburne, Fulton, Independence, Izard, Lo- 
noke, Marion, Monroe, Prairie, Stone, and 


White. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Anthony Caminetti, of the Second Dis- 
trict, has been engaged in practical fruit 


growing for 14 years. He was born on July 
“0, 1854, in Jackson, Cal., where he now re- 
sides, and received a good education. He be- 
came a clerk in a country store, and while 
there took up reading law. He passed a 
successful examination, was admitted to the 
har, and in 1877 was elected District At- 
torney for Amador County. He was in the 
“tute Legislature for several terms and 
was elected to the 52d Congress, and to 
the coming Congress he was elected as a 
lomoerat, receiving 20,741 votes, while his 
Republican opponent received 6,781. His 
“istrict is composed of Alpine, Amador, 
I itte, Calaveras, Eldorado, Inyo, Mariposa, 
lone, Nevada, Placer, Sacramento, San Joa- 
4'\n, Sutter, Tuolumne, and Yuba Counties. 

Marion Cannon, of the Sixth District, has 
h. 'un eventful career. He was born near 
Morgantown, W. Va., Oct. 30, 1834, and re- 
ecived his education in a log schoolhouse in a 
Country district. He was reared on a farm 
‘| took up the trade of a blacksmith. 
en 1s years of age he started overland for 
‘fornia driving an ox team and landed up 
‘at the mines of the State in Nevada County, 
Were he remained 21 years. In 1874 he re- 
moved to Ventura and purchased a farm, 
\vcre he still lives, He only held one public 
o'ce daring his life, and that was the offiee 
ol County Recorder of Nevada County in 
'~i. When the Farmer’s Alliance was in- 
‘roduced in California he joined that order, 
‘ss unanimously elected its first State 
Vresident Nov, 20, 1890, and re-elected by 
ty. tauttion Oet. 22, 1891. He organized 
ha. | oble’s Party in the State in 1891, and 
‘sheen prominently connected with it ever 
ince. He was the eandidate of the People’s 
ey Democratic Party for Representative to 
. © Fitty-third Congress, and was elected by 
ine 1s ates, his Republican opponent receiv- 
een |, and the Prohibitionist candidate 
. vo His district comprises Los Angeles, 
Sar ‘ey, San Luis, Obispo, Santa Barbara, 
teed ties. 
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DeForest, who re sents the 


Ro} and 
Pourth District, composed of 


City, Idaho, and since 1866 he has been en- 
ged in mining, stock raising, mercantile, 
and other business. He was United States 
| Commissioner for Idaho at the World’s Cot- 
ton Centennial Exposition in New Orleans, 
La., 1884-85. He has been elected to many 
State offices, all of which he has filled with 
the greatest of satisfaction, and was elected 
to the United States Senate as a Republican 
Dec. 18, 1890. His term of service will not 
expire until March 3, 1895. 


ILLINOIS. 


Thomas J. Henderson, who represents the 
Seventh District, was reared upon a farm. 
He was born at Brownsville, Tenn., Nov. 29, 
1824, and when 11 years of age his parents 
removed to Illinois, where he has since re- 
sided, being at present a resident of Prince- 
ton. He received an academic education 
and was elected clerk of the Stark County. 
court. He studied law and was admitted to 
the bar a few years later. He was Colonel 
of the 112th I1l., served until the end of the 
war, and left the service with the brevet of 
Brigadier-General. He has been a Repre- 
sentative ever since the 44th Congress and 
last Fall was re-elected, receiving 15,849 
votes against 11,350 for the Democratic, 
1,256 for the Prohibitionist, and 1,965 for the 
People’s Party candidates. His district is 
composed of the Counties of Bureau, Henry, 
Lee, Putnam, and Whiteside. 

Hamilton K. Wheeler, of the Ninth Dis- 
trict, was one of the pioneers of Illinois, and 
in his early youth saw very hard times. He 
was born in Ballston, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1848, 
and moved in 1852 with his parents to IIli- 
nois. In his biography he says his parents 
were among the pioneers of the State, and he 
resided with them on the farm until 19 years 
of age, with only such advantages for schools 
as the frontier then furnished—three months 
school each year. ‘‘I received my education 
in the public and private schools of the 
State, and at 23 years of age I was admitted 
te the bar of Kankakee County, and ever 
since have practiced in that County.’’ He 
was several times a2 member of the State 
Legislature, and was elected to the 53d Con- 
gress as a Republican by 16,921 votes, his 
nearest opponent being a Democrat, who re- 
ceived 16,403 votes. His district comprises 
Ford, Iroquois, Kankakee, Livingston, Ma- 
shall, and Woodford Counties. 

John J. McDawnold, of the Twelfth District, 
was born in Brown County, Ill., Aug. 29, 
1851, and now resides at Mt. Sterling. He 
was brought up on a farm and received an 
ordinary education. He mastered law, and 
has been practicing since 1874. He was 
elected as a Democrat, receiving 22,207 votes, 
while his principal opponent, a Republican, 
received 15,940. The Counties of Adams, 
Brown, Calhoun, Cass, Greene, Jersey, Pike, 
and Scott form his district. 

Benjamin F. Funk, of the Fourteenth Dis- 
trict, was born on a farm in Funk’s Grove 
Township, McLean County, Ill., Oct. 17, 
1838. He received a good education and 
left college to enter the Union Army, where 
he served a short while. After the war he 
farmed for three years, and then moved to 
Bloomington, where he has since resided, and 
where he has held the office of Mayor. He 
was elected as a Republican, receiving 18,- 
578 votes to his Democratic opponent’s 18, - 
264. His district is composed of DeWitt, 
Logan, Macon, McLean, and Piatt Counties. 

George W. Fithian, of the Sixteenth Dis- 
trict, was born on a farm near the village of 
Willow Hill, fl., July 4, 1854. He received 
a common school education and mastcred 
the printer’s trade, at which he worked 
until he was admitted to the bar in 1875. 
His district is formed from Clark, Clay, 
Crawford, Cumberland, Edwards, Jasper, 
Lawrence, Richland, Wabash, and Wa 
Counties. He received as a Democrat 17,320 
votes against 16,540 for the Republican, 992 
for the Prohibitionist and 2,794 for the Peo- 

le’s candidates. 

Gene W. Smith, of the Twentieth Dis- 
trict, was born in Putnam County, O., Aug. 
18, 1846, but was reared on a farm in Wayne 
County, Ill., to which his father removed in 
1850, He attended the common schools 
ee Oe ee ee ie aioe on 

to secure money enough to a law course, 
which he passed successfully and a 
He has been elected to the last three Con- 
gresses, and at the last election received on 


the Republican ticket 19,944 ballots, his 
Democratic opponent receiving 17,446. The 
Twentieth District comprises the Counties of 
Alexander, Jackson, Johnson, Massac, Perry, 
Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, Union, and Wil- 
liamson. 

INDIANA. 


John L. Bretz, of the Second District, was 
a farmer until he was 23 years of age. He 
was born in Huntingburg, Ind., Sept. 21, 
1852, and received a common school education. 
He taught school until he had sufficient 
money to take him through a law course, 
when he entered into the practice of his chosen 
profession... He is a Democrat, and waselected 
to the 52d and 53d Congresses, receiving last 
Fall 17,700 votes to his Republican opponent’s 
15,732. His district is composed of Crawford, 
Daviess, Dubois, Greene, Knox, Lawrence, 
Martin, and Orange Counties. 

William 8S. Holman, of the Fourth District, 
is a farmer’s son, having been born on a 
pioneer homestead called Veraestau, in Dear- 
born County, Ind., Sept. 6, 1822. He managed 
to get a fair education, taught school, and 
studied law, being admitted to the bar in 
1842. He has been a Representative in 14 
Congresses, and was elected as a Democrat by 
19,009 votes against 15,928 for the Republican 
candidate, 788 for the Prohibitionist, and 421 
for the People’s. ‘This district is composed of 
the Counties of Dearborn, Decatur, Franklin, 
Ohio, Ripley, Rush, Shelby, and Switzer- 
land. 

Elijah V. Brookshire, of the Eighth Dis- 
trict, is a farmer and politician, and has a 
reputation for both. He was born near Lagoda, 
Ind., Aug. 15, 1856, and took a scientific 
course in college. In his biography he says 
he was engaged in farming and school teach- 
ing until 1883; studied law, was admitted to 
the bar and was engaged in the practice of 
law and farming when elected to the 5lst, 
52d, and 53d Congresses. He is a Democrat, 
and received 22,949 votes, against 21,327 for 
the Republican candidate, 830 for the Prohi- 
bitionist, and 2,323 for the People’s candi- 
dates. His district comprises Clay, Fountain, 
Montgomery, Parke, Sullivan, Vermillion,” 
and Vigo Counties, 

Dan Waugh, of the Ninth District, was 
born March 7, 1842, and was brought up on a 
farm in Wells County, Ind. He enlisted in 
Co. A, 34th Ind., and served throughout the 
war. He taught school and began studying 
law, being admitted to practice at Tipton, 
where he now resides, in 1867. He studied 
law while working on the farm during the few 
leisure hours he could find. He isa Republi- 
can, and has twice served as a Representative, 
being elected last Fall on 23,416 votes, against 
19,291 for the Democratic, 1,502 for the Pro- 
hibitionist, and 2,517 for the People’s candi- 
dates. His district is composed of Benton, 
Boone, Clinton, Hamilton, Howard, Tippe- 
canoe, Tipton, and Warren Counties. 

Augustus N. Martin, of the Eleventh Dis- 
trict, was born on the farm of his father’s at 
Whitestown, Pa., March 23, 1847. He served 
in Co. I, 58th Pa., until mustered out for dis- 
ability. In his biography he says he ‘‘left 
home in 1868 for the West, working in saw- 
mills and on farms and teaching schools in 
Ohio, and arriving in Wells County, Ind., in 
1869, where I worked on a farm and rail- 
road until I commenced reading law in 
Bluffton in 1869.’’ He has served in the last 
three Congresses, and was elected last Fall as 
a Democrat, receiving 21,803 votes, a plural- 
ity of 1,752 over the Nepublican candidate. 
The district is composed of Adams, Black- 
ford, Grant, Huntington, Jay, Miama, Wa- 
bash, and Wells Counties. 

Wim. I’. MeNagny, of the Twelfth District, 
representing the Counties of Allen, DeKalb, 
LaGrange, Noble, Steuben, and Whitley, 
was born in Summit County, O., April 19, 
1850, but in early life removed to Whitley 
County, Ind. In his biography he says he 
has a common school education, taught 
school, worked on a farm six years, was em- 
ployed as a station agent for four years, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1873, and settled 
at Columbia City, where he is now practic- 
ing his profession. He is a Democrat and 


received 19,991 votes, a plurality of 3,065 | 


over his Republican adversary. 
IOWA, 


David B. Henderson, cf the Third Dis- 
trict, was reared on 9 farm until he was 21 
years of age, when he entered the Union 
Army as a Lieutenant, losing a leg in the 
service. He was born at Old Deer, Scotland, 
March 14, 1840, and came to this country, 
finally settling in Iowa in 18419. He re-en- 
tered the army as Colonel of the 46th Iowa 
and served througlfut the war. He has 
been a Congressman for 10, years and was re- 
elected to the 53d Congress on the Repulican 
ticket, receiving 22,045 votes against 21,585 
for the Democratic candidate. His district 
comprises the Counties of Black Hawk, 
Bremer, Buchanan, Butler, Delaware, Du- 
buque, Franklin, Hardin, and Wright. 

A. L. Hager, of the Ninth District, was 
born near Jamestown, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1850, 
and nine years later he emigrated with his 
family to Iowa, settling near Cottonville. 
In 1863 he engaged in farming and received 
his early education at the public schools. He 
became a lawyer and was a member of the 
State Senate. As a Republican he was 
elected to Congress, receiving 20,287 votes, a 
majority of 2,468 over his Democratic oppo- 
nent. The district comprises the Counties of 
Adair, Audubon, Cass, Guthrie, Harrison, 
Mills, Montgomery, Pottawattamie, and 
Shelby. 

KANSAS, 


Wifliam A. Peffer, United States Senator, 
is the son of a Pennsylvania farmer, being 
born on a farm in Cumberland County, Pa., 
Sept. 10, 1831. He says in his biography 
that he had a limited education, began teach- 
ing at the age of 15 years, and taught during 
Winter and farmed in Summer. In 1853 he 
moved to Indiana and bought and worked a 
farm. Six years later he emigrated to a 
better farm in Missouri, and was a farmer 
there until the war began, when he enlisted 
as a private in Co. F, 83d IL, and lett the 
service with an officer's commission. He 
studied law during his odd hours in the 
service and when mustered out was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He has had considerable 
newspaper experience, and is now editor of 
the Kansas Farmer. As a candidate of the 
People’s Party he was elected to the Sena 
where he will remain until March 3, 1897. 

Wm. A. Harris, of Linwood, Representa- 
tive-at-large, is a Virginian by birth, but 
moved to Kansas after the war, and was a 
civil engineer during the construction of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. In 1868 he accepted 
the agencp for the sale of the Delaware Res- 
ervation and other lands in connection with 
farming and stock raising, and since 1876 he 
has been a farmer and a breeder of pure bred 
Shorthorn cattle. He was elected on the 
Populist ticket, and received 163,634 votes 
to his Republicon adversary’s 156,761. 

Case Broderick, of the First District, com- 
posed of Atchison, Brown, Doniphan, Jack- 
son, Jefferson, Leavenworth, Nemaha, and 
Pottawatomie Counties, was born in Grant 
County, Ind., Sept. 23, 1839. His education 
was meager, and in 1858 he removed to 
Kansas ‘Territory and engaged in farming, at 
which he worked until the commencement 
of the war, when he enlisted as a private on 
the Uuion side. He is a lawyer, and served 
in the 52d Congress, and was elected to the 
53d as a Republican, receiving 19,401 votes, 
a pluratity of 3,619 over the Alliance candi- 
date 


John Davis, of the Fifth District, is a 
thorough farmer. In his biography he says 
he was born in Illinois, Aug. 9, 1826, and 
from the farm at 20 years of age entered 
schdol preparatory to a college course. “I 
opened a farm in Macon County in 1850 and 
followed agricultural pursuits for 22 years in 
my native State. 1 actively favored Govern- 
ment endowment of agricultural colleges, and 
took a leading part in the Anti-Slavery 
movement. Iengaged in farming again in 
Kansas in 1872, and the next year was Presi- 
dent of the first distinct farmers’ organiza- 
tion in the Siate.”” As the candidate of the 
People’s Party he was elected to Congr 





ess, 
receiving 20,162 votes, against 18,842 for the 





Republican candidate) Wit district is formed 
by the Counties of Chay (loud, Dickinson, 
Geary, Marshall, Ottawa, Republic, Riley, 
Saline, and Washington, ;; 

William Baker, of the Sixth District, was 
born on a farm in Petih#ylvania in 1831; re- 
ceived a good education and took the pro- 
fession of a lawyer. For the last 13 years he 
has been engaged in farming and stock | 
in Kansas, and was elected to the 52d an 
53d Congresses as a cahdidfte of the People’s 
Party. His district, comprises 22 Counties, 
and he was elected by 19-398 votes, against 


18,842 for his Republizan opponent. 


Jerry Simpson, of the Seventh District, com- 
posed of 37 Counties, was born in the Province 
of New Brunswick, Mareh 31, 1842. His 
parents moved to New York and Jerry started 
out in life as a sailor; following the occu- 
pation for 23 years, and ending the career by 
enlisting in the late war on the Union side. 
He says in the sketch of his life that in ‘1878 
I drifted to Kansas, and am now living six 
miles from Medicine Lodge, where I am en- 
gaged in farming and stock raising. I wasa 
Republican originally, casting my first vote 
for the second election of Abraham Lincoln, 
but during the past 12 years I have been 
voting and affiliating with the Greenback and 
Union Labor parties.’’ He was elected to the 
52d Congress as the candidate of the People’s 
Party, the nomination being supported by the 
Democratic party, and for the 53d Congress he 
was elected on the Farmer’s Alliance ticket. 
He received 33,822 votes, against 32,059 for 
his Republican adversary. 

KENTUCKY. 

William J. Stone, of the First District, 
composed of Ballard, Caldwell, Calloway, 
Carlisle, Crittendon, Fulton, Graves, Hick- 
man, Livingston, Lyon, Marshall, McCracken, 
and Trigg Counties, was born June 26, 1841, 
in- Lyon (then Caldwell) County, and is a 
farmer by occupation. He was elected to 
every Congress since the 49th, and was elected 
to the present one as a Democrat, receiving 
15,295 votes, his opponents standing as fol- 
lows: Republican, 8,438 votes; Prohibitionist, 
438, and Peoples, 4,686. 

LOUISIANA. 


Adolph Meyer, of the First District, com- 
posed of wards three to nine, inclusive, and 
15, of New Orleans and the parishes of Or- 
leans and parts of St. Bernard and Plaque- 
mines, was born in New Orleans, Oct. 19, 
1842, and received a good education. He 
served in the Confederate army, and since the 
war has been largely engaged in the culture 
of sugar and cotton. He has held leading 
offices in the State Militia, aud was elected 
to the 52d and 53 Congresses on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, receiving the last time 10,878 
votes, against 4,789 for the Republican can- 
didate and 52 for the People’s. 

Andrew Price, of the Third District, 
formed by the parishes of Ascension, As- 
sumption, Calcasieu, Cameron, Iberia, Iber 
ville, LaFayette, LaFourche, St. Martin, St. 
Mary’s, Terre Bonne, and Vermillion, was 
born April 2, 
tion, near Franklin, La., and received an ex- 
cellent education, embarking in business as 
a lawyer. Since 1880 he has been a large and 
active sugar grower, besides being prominent 
in politics. He was elected to the last three 
Congresses, the last time receiving 14,033 
votes, against 3,123 for the Republican and 
People’s Party candidate. 

MARYLAND. 

Barnes Compton, of the Fifth District, was 
born at Port Tobacco, Md., Nov. 16, 1830, 
and is by occupation;a plahter and a farmer. 
He held many State offices, at one time 
being the State Toba&eeo Mispector. He has 
been elected to every Congress since the 49th, 
being unseated in the 41st Sennen, and was 
elected the last time by”receiving 15,391 
votes, his opponents standing: Republican, 
13,505; Prohibitionist, 398; and People’s, 
138. His district comprises} the Counties of 
Anne Arundel, Calvert, Charles, Howard, 
Prince George’s, St. Mary’s,the first and 13th 
election districts of Baltimore County, and 
the 17th ward of Baltimore City. 7 
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OUR FEATHERED TRIBES. 


A Plea Against the Killing of Birds 
for Vanity Sake. 


Epitor AMERICAN FARMER: In one con- 
signment recently a feather dealer in London 
received from the East Indies 6,000 birds of 
Paradise, 400,000 humming birds, and 356,- 
398 of other kinds of birds. In three months 
another dealer imported 360,000. Here we 
have 1,122,398 innocent, beautiful, and use- 
ful birds murdered—for what? And this large 
number is but a small fraction of the im- 
mense number of birds destroyed all over 
the world to gratify the vanity and the 
idolatry of Christian women—so called, at 
least. Not long ago I read an account of an 
American lady who offered 10 cents a bird, 
which set thousands of men and boys killing 
birds throughout the South. She made 
enough by selling the birds in Paris toenable 
her to live nicely in Europe in idleness and 
frivolity, if not worse. In her case it was 
intense greed and selfishness; yet if Christian 
women did not wear dead birds or their 
wings these small, innocent birds would not 
be killed only occasionally, as there would be 
no market for them. This idolatry craze 
is worse than any heathen idolatry, because it 
is the death of useful innocence and beauty. 

It is bad enough to kill useful birds for 
food, and far worse to kill for pleasure, and 
worst of all to killin the interest of vanity 
and idolatry, which has already nearly exter- 
minated many of the beautiful birds of our 
country. When I came here in 1872 I 
stopped all shooting of birds on my place, 
and in a few years’ time I had 20 different 
kinds of wild birds nesting in my front yard 
and the adjoining orchard. There were so 
many of them that one could not well sleep 
after sunrise or before because of their glad- 
some songs. At least 15 varieties do not come 
back to us any more in the Spring—all mur- 
dered in the interest and profit of Christian(?) 
idolatry. 

Even crows do more good than harm. I 
think at least 100 pair have nested on my 
place every year. Like all other birds and 
boys, they love cherries when they first come, 
but we have always had enough for them, and 
ourselves, too. Sometimes an old crow gets 
too familiar with the little chicks; then we 
kill or scare him so he will not come back. 
Quails are one of our most useful birds, as 
they destroy during the Winter many insects 
in hiding for Spring operations. The un- 
necessary destruction ef any life from the love 
and pleasure of killing is murder in the 
human heart. Many parents are more guilty 
than their untaught children, 

Modern Buddhists ‘believe that the spirits 
of their ancestors go into animals, and this 
belief prevents their killing or eating animal 
food. ‘This harmless Yelief, whether true or 
false, has certainly pesformed a humane use 
for many hundred millions 6f them for more 
than 2,000 years. It is my belief, however, 
that the Buddha Seers_of 2.400 to 3,000 years 
ago gave the law against killing on the 
higher grounds that Vee: Bite of all things is 
Anm or God manifest through matter, 
and when we come to redson closely, there 
seems no escape from! this{conclusion.—M. 
W. Evans, Amherst. 





An Asthma Oure at Last. 


European physicians and medical journals 
report a positive cure for Asthma, in the Kola 
lant, found on the Congo river, West Africa. 
he Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, are sending free trial cases of the Kola 
Compound by mail to all sufferers from 
Asthma, who send name and address on a 
postal card. A trial costs you nothing. 





An Important Order. 


Secretary Morton has issned an order that 
hereafter all seeds purchased for the Agricult- 
ural Department shall be accompanied by the 
seller’s guarantee that they are true to name 
and will germinate, 


1854, at Chatsworth Planta- 





A KANSAS INSTITUTE. 
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General News of Interest to 
Farmers Transacted at a 
Recent Meeting. 





HE Nemaha County Farmers’ 
Institute, which recently took 
place at Oneida, was a very 
successful one both as to at- 
tendance and interest. 

No time was wasted on use- 
less preliminaries, and after a 
shott address of welcome by President Cole- 
man, J. A. Worley read a paper on ‘Swine 
Husbandry.’’ He said the hog of our an- 
cestors, or the ancestors of ger hog, were long 
necked, long legged, slab sided racers, and 
fattened about as readily as a salt cod fish, 
while the improved hog is good enough to 
feast upon the best of the land, and also good 
enough for the best of the land to feast upon. 
Finds good shelter, variety of food, pure 
water, clover, pasture, and the use of su- 
perior, breeding animals essential to best 
results. Properly managed swine would 
soon root the mortgage off of many a Western 
farm. 

Mrs. N. Coleman then read a paper on 
‘‘Mercy.’? Treat animals kindly, win their 
confidence, govern by love rather than fear. 
Cruelty is often the result of early training, 
therefore parents are largely responsible. 

F. M. Reed said that animals naturally 
fear man, and he should win their confidence 
to be most successful in handling them. 

John Brinkworth is opposed to cruelty, but 
referred to a ‘‘pet’’ colt that he could not 
subdue when first hitched without resorting 
to the club. : 

Mrs. Moody rules by love and kindness; 
doesn’t believe in clubs. 

B. Schooler advocates kindness and firm- 
ness. 

D. 8. Coleman doesn’t want a club, but oc- 
casionally finds a good whalebone very con- 
venient. 

“The Hen” being under discussion, N. 
Coleman thought them quite profitable when 
well cared for. 

B. G. Ward says raising thoroughbred 
poultry pays, or he would not be in the busi- 
ness. 

Mrs. Marshall keeps fine stock and makes 
it pay. Must, however, be kept in thetter 
quarters than most farmers provide if Winter 
laying is expected. 

Rev. O. H. Derry is interested in chickens, 
of course. Thinks no stock pays the farmer 
better, as they pick up much that would 
otherwise be lost. If Winter eggs are wanted, 
keep hens warm. 

Prof. N. S. Mayo, of the State Agricultural 
College, then took up the subject of animal 
parasites, giving cause of and treatment for 
mange, itch, scab, tuberculosis, ete. Poorly 
kept animals are, he said, more liable to attack 
than well-kept ones. ‘To effect a cure it is of 
as much importance to treat the surroundings 
as the animal affected. 

‘System in Farming,’’ by Miss Dora Wil- 
kins, ex ploded the old notion that ‘‘any foolcan 
farm.’’ To be successful requires brain as 
well as brawn. It pays to invest in good 
farm journals. 

Miss Stella Guise read a paper condemning 
weeds and commending shallow culture of 
corn—not over two inches deep. 

J. C. Sherrard had gotten best yield by 
shallow culture on land that had been well 
prepared. 

Worley practices listimg and reasonably 
deep culture. 

‘**Does Farming Pay in Kansas?’ was the 
subject of a pithy paper by T. 8. Gilmore. 
The substance of this paper was that good 
farming pays while poor farming does not. 
Among many indications of a paying farm 
cited were: Absence of weeds, good fences, 
neat, straight field work, rotation, clover 
and grass, good, well-painted buildings, 
improved live stock, implements protected, 
plenty of all standard varieties of fruit. 
Among these he included a few mulberries, 
when a member at once asked, “ What 
good are mulberries?’’ Mr. Gilmore replied 
that when other fruit is scarce, as is the case 
this year, they are canned and ‘in Winter 
we have lots of mulberry pies.”’ 

Mr. Wetmore explained that mulberries 
areuseful in keeping birds away from cher- 
ries. 

Col. Shinn condemns weed farming. Thinks 
foul corn fields are often due to planting be- 
fore land is in proper condition, thus allow- 
ing weeds to get started ahead of corn. 

F. M. Reed delivered an able address on 
‘The Farmer asa Business Man and Citizen,’’ 
reaching the conclusion that while farmers 
are among our very best citizens, they are, 
generally speaking, poor business men. They 
have brains, but don’t use them properly. 
We must count the cost, be more systematic, 
notice and take account of the small things 
on the farm. Watch the successful farmer 
and note the points of difference between his 
methods and ourown. We must study our 
farms and not waste so much. Want follows 
waste. Economy pays on the farm. Quit 
buying machinery we do not need and leav- 
ing it out in the weather. Grow more clover 
and grass, less grain, pasture more. Thought 
nine-tenths of farmers are poor business 
men, 

This last was negatived by C. H. Dennis, 
who has a better opinion of his brother farm- 
ers as business men. 

Prof. J. E. McClain, Principal of the Oneida 
Public Schools, discussed ‘‘' The Needs of Our 
Public Schools’’ in avery interesting manner. 
The needs are all that will conduce to make 
good men and women for the future of the 
boys and girls of the present. Improvement 
and progress is the rule, and the school is not 
an exception. So glad he lives in the day of 
the locomotive rather than of the stage coach; 
in the day of the school teacher rather than of 
the school master; while our system of edu- 
cation is the best ever placed before any 
people, lg us improve on the present methods 
by more systematic work. School officers and 
parents Should co-operate with teachers in 
bringing. the precious lives of children who 
now roam the streets at will under the in- 
fluence of the public school, and in educating 
the rising generation more in line with their 
inherent aptitude. Parents should show 
their interest and appreciation by more fre- 
quent visits to the school room. 

‘*The Horse of the Period ’’ was the subject 
of an able address by D. K. Babbitt, who is in 
favor of using standard bred trotting sires as 
a means of producing a class of medium size, 
stylish, active, all-purpose horses, equally 
good on the farm or on the road, and always 
salable at remunerative prices. Electricity is 
leaving us overstocked with ordinary draft 
horses. This paper developed an interesting 
discussion. Worley thinks training trotters 
is out of the average farmer’s line, and grows 
drafts because they bring him the most money; 
wants smooth joints and flat, clean limbs. 

Reed favors the trotting sire. If we fail to 
get a flyer, we still have a good roadstey, and 
roadsters are in demand. 

B. Schooler thinks trotters difficult to raise, 
and findg that large horses bring best money, 
as a rule. 

Gilmote prefers the heavy horse, because 
they are the most profitable, and can walk off 
at a good gait with a bigger load. 

R. Robertson spoke briefly on horticultural 
matters. Thinks we plant too many va- 
rieties of fruit. Grapes are easily grown and 
should be planted largely. Concord is the 
most reliable. Don’t plant near other trees 
nor mulch or manure too heavily, as this in- 
duces surface root growth, which the drouth 
of Midsummer is liable toinjure. Pruning 
may be done in Fall after leaves fall, or in 
February. Summer pruning was not recom- 
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owing to the large areas of new land constantly 
coming into competition, it is a very difficult 
thing to do. Most practical plan is to keep 
stock, feed our productions on the farm and 
return manure to the land. 

G. C. Sanford recommends rotation of crops, 
small grain corn two years, followed by small 
grain, grass, and clover; finds Fall plowing 
beneficial, as a rule. ; 

Reed keeps a liberal share of his land in 
clover and pasture . Thinks our farm- 
ers would be better off if they would continu- 
ally have half their land stocked down. 

W. D. Pettit says clover brings fertility up 
from below and down from above. Is a good 
subsoiler and fertilizer. He keeps some 
stock, and returns manure to the land. 
Recommends deep plowing. 

John Brinkworth talked on me | hus- 
bandry. Thinks it would pay more farmers 
to keep a few sheep, but advises the inexperi- 
enced to start with a small flock of good ani- 
mals. Makes a specialty of choice mutton, 
which he sells out at about five cents per 
pound. Prefers the Southdown breed. Flock 
shears about eight and one-half pounds per 
head. To prevent mutton tasting ‘* wooly ’”’ 
he makes an incision in abdomen of carcass a8 
soon as hung up and pours in pure cold 
water, working it well down on the inside. 

D. 8. Coleman read a pointed paper on corn 
growing. He practices listing. If ground is 
hard or weedy he plows it thoroughly with a 
riding cultivator drawn by four horses hitched 
abreast; then follows with the lister and 
planter. Believes in giving the crop thor- 
ough cultivation after the plants are strong 
enough to stand plowing. Has tested thor- 
ough cultivation before listing, as noted 
above, double listing and single listing, with 
results in the way of clean land and large 
yield; in favor of cultivation before listing. 

John Boxell indorsed this plan. 

I. Briggs harrows ridges once or twice be- 
tween listing and cultivation of the crops 
proper, with good results. In a very dry 
season has found cultivation before listing a 
detriment. 

Several members who teach and practice 
listing thought the land should have an 
occasional good plowing. 

A paper by Miss Estella Ryan favored a 
more practical education for women. 

Dr. Murdock read a valuable paper on 
keeping young men on the farm. He thinks 
children should be made to feel that they 
have an interest in all the home surroundings. 
They should have an opportunity to earn 
something of theirown. Earn what they get 
and get what they earn, from childhood up. 
Make them feel that home is the best place on 
earth. Reason with them, keep their con- 
fidence, lead rather than drive. Encourage 
them to start a library of good books, and see 
that they have time to read them. When a 
boy’s interests are at home he is not likely to 
run away from them. But when there isa 
strong, inherent inclination for some other oc- 
cupation, encourage it. At all events, give 
the children as good an education as pos- 
sible. 

Mrs. Moody indorsed the doctor’s senti- 
ments. She pays her children for work done, 
and they in turn are always glad to share 
with mamma. 

Rev. Derry raised two boys in town, both 
are going on the farm. How shall we keep 
our boys in town? 

H. L. Wikoff has tried both town and farm 
life, and prefers the farm. 

W. H. Wright gives his boy a share of the 
crops that they grow together. 

Prof. McClain believes in moral suasion, 
but thinks boys should be taught at home to 
be subject to their superiors. 

J. A. Boyer read a paper on dairy matters, 
sitting down on bogus butter, adulterated 
lard, and what he considers unrighteous legis- 
lation in a forcible if not very elegant manner. 
He urges the importance of a State Dairy 
School, similar to that of Wisconsin. Thinks 
the cheese business properly conducted is the 
best way out. Farmers should grow less 
corn and more pasture. 

Wetmore runs a small dairy and makes 
cheese on the farm from May until September; 
about 14 pounds of milk are required to make 
a pound of cheese; in the Fall about eight 
pounds. Cows average something over two 
pounds of cheese per day. Has been selling 
cheese on regular contract at 10 cents per 
pound. Favors establishing cheese factory 
with expert tomanageit. Don’t think market 
would be easily overstocked, as we now im- 
port cheese from New York. 

C. G. Stevenson thinks we will continue to 
grow corn largely. Has kept cows and made 
25 cents per head from them seven days in 
the week, but keeps the nose on the grind- 
stone. Too much Sunday work. 

Jas. Fisher presented a paper on road mak- 
ing, setting forth the generally admitted fact 
that the roads of Kansas must in the future, 
as in the past, be made of Kansasearth. The 
whole subject of good earth roads he sums up 
in the one word ‘‘drainage.’? He would lay 
a two-inch tile drain three feet deep in center 
of road, 15 feet on each side of this another, 
and six or eight feet beyond these the surface 
ditches. With the improved grader and a 
heavy iron roller he would make the roadbed 
so solid and the outline so perfect that surface 
water would at once run off. It is useless to 
make drains unless proper outlets are pro- 
vided. Favors putting the roads of a whole 
township under the control of one competent, 
adequately paid man. 

Col. Shinn would begin in the middle of 
road with the plow, backfurrow, plow and 
replow until sufficiently elevated. 

Gilmore thinks underdraining would be un- 
profitable on our porous prairie soil. His 
plan is to grade and pack gradually, putting 
on, say, four inches of soil each year for three 
or four years. 

G. T. Pettit thought that more attention 
should be given to making the roadside 
smooth; to facilitate keeping weeds down with 
mower. Would not plow up roadbed, as 
solidity is what we are after. Recommend 
Fall plowing of roadside for Spring grading, 
using stakes in order to have the work done 
decently straight where the condition of the 
land will permit. 

G. A. Wetmore said he would gladly mow 
weeds along roadside if he could do it with 
the mower. 

J. Marshall said roadwork should be 
straight. 

The excellent music furnished, under the 
direction of Mr. C. G. Stevenson, was a 
pleasant feature of the Institute.—G. T. P. 


Distress in the Stomach 


| Heartburn, Sick Head- 
~ ache, and other symptoms 
j : _ of Dyspepsia troubled me 


for several years. SinceI 
. have been taking HOOD’S 
| SARSAPARILLA all this 
is changed. Dyspepsia 
trouble no longer bothers 
me. I donot have heart- 
burn and I am free from 
headache. I have gained 
in flesh and feel better in 
every way.” Mrs. J. H. 
Cook, Martinsville, Il. Hood’s Cures, 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, 25c. 






























FLORIDA SOILS. 


A Great Variety With Widely Differ- 
ent Characteristics. 


EDITOR AMERICAN FARMER: The soil of 
Florida ‘varies very much, be it black, red, or 
white clay, or black, yellow, or white sand, 
with here and there tracts of limestone, and 
islands of vegetable humus, hammock, muck, 
and marl. 

Flat lands, one to three feet above water, 
are generally fertile where the roots can reach 
down to water. That land which is under 
water part of the year is considered ‘‘sour’’ 
and not good for general farming. Hammock, 
muck, and marl out of water is best for corn, 
potatoes, onions, and cane. However, these 
soils are sure breeders of fevers, and lime- 
stone for dysenteries. These lands, if six or 
eight feet above water, are apt to be “‘ thirsty’’ 
in dry seasons. The high hills for health, and 
where deep lakes exist to the west and north 
are safe from occasional frosts during Winter. 

These hills, made fertile with muck and 
manures, are the best for fruit and Winter 
vegetables, and fertility can be retained where 
the sand is not over one to two feet deep to 
clay, which is red from oxide of iron. We 
must mulch heavy with leaves and pine straw, 
thereby retaining the moisture in the sand, or 
irrigation must be practiced. Yet it is very 
marvelous how these sand hills retain mois- 
ure during long spells of dry weather. 

The white clay of the Palatlakaha Creek, 
which rises about Lake Louisa and emp- 
ties into Lake Harris, is called kaolin, 
and is found free from iron, lime, or mag- 
nesia in many tracts on either side of the creek 
for a mile or two in width. It contains 
about 25 to 50 = cent. kaolin, the rest pure 
white sand. ere it not for the surface soil, 
which is 30 to 300 feet deep, according to the 
hight of the hill, all of this region could be 
considered rich kaolin land. As it is, we 
must be content with here and there a tract 
of 10, 20, or 40 acres of pure kaolin, cropping 
out to the surface where mining is reasonably 
remunerative. 

What the real value is of this kaolin we do 
not know, for it gets richer the deeper we go. 
A number of paying phosphate mines exist in 
parts of the State and much soft phosphate, 
which is only valuable for home use. 

An abundance of muck exists in thes 
— enough to convert these hills into rich 

ammock lands. Almost every 160-acre tract 
has a muck bed sufficient for all purposes.— 
D. H. ROSENBERG, Mascotte, Fla. 





A Splendid Country. 


EpIToR AMERICAN FARMER: As I am a 
subscriber to your valuable paper, and have 
received several letters of inquiry from old 
army comrades in regard to this Indian 
country soil, climate, etc., I will say this: It 
is undoubtedly one of the best places in the 
whole United States for a man of limited 
means. The soil is adapted to the growing of 
all or most all kinds of crops—wheat, oats, corn, 
millet, cotton. Wheat averages about 20 
bushels per acre; corn, 40 to 75 bushels; 
cotton, one-half to a bale per acre. Rents are 
low, and the Indians in this Creek Nation 
invite and cordially welcome all who come to 
till the soil or lease their lands. There is no 
permit law and no taxes. 

The range for stock is unsurpassed; you are 
allowed to handle, buy, and sell enough live 
stock to consume all you raise. Wood is free, 
health is good, and climate is mild, situated 
as we are between the two extremes, and as 
there is payments made to the Indians now 
and then, you can readily see that the in- 
dustrious white man reaps a rich reward for 
his labor. The Indians here in the five civi- 
lized tribes are making rapid strides toward 
civilization. Schools, churches, newspapers, 
etc., abound on every hand. 

As for fruit, it is in my opinion destined 
to be the fruit country of the world. Apple, 
peach, pear, plum, etc., all grow to per- 
fection. 

In conclusion, I will say, we invite the in- 
dustrious, the honest, the deserving class to 
come and help us to build up this mag- 
nificent country. I have lived here 18 years 
am an inter-married citizen, and am prou 
of my Indian wife and children. I read with 
interest the many articles in THE AMERICAN 
FARMER, and particular that which pertains 
to all kinds of fruit culture.—A. D. ORCUTT, 
Tulsa, Creek Nation, Ind. Ter. 





The Future of the Arid Regions. 


Ep1toR AMERICAN FARMER: The invest- 
ment of Eastern and Western capital in irri- 
gation works of the arid lands is one of the 
most successful inducements in which their 
expectations will be realized. The great 
deserts are transformed into great agricultural 
countries. Look at southern California. It 
was called the Great American Desert. Yet 
at this time it is one of the finest and richest 
countries in the world. Colorado was also 
considered a poor agricultural country. But 
by irrigation it is transformed into one of the 
best. For her vegetables, such as potatoes 
and cabbage and grain, she is famous. Yet 
50 years past she was known as a desert, but 
by irrigation something over 2,000,000 acres 
of land or arid deserts are made tillable. 

The Golden State of California has reclaimed 
something over three and one-half millions 
acres of these arid lands, which are now famous 
as an agricultural and fruit country. You 
see the loaded trees of fruit—the peach and 
the orange—the fig burdened under their 
load. The great fieldsof alfalfa and wheat, 
barley and oate. And this is the great desert 
that was once a barren plain. Irrigation has 
given it a new life, and it is one of the future 
agricultural regions. The great Pecos Valley 
of New Mexico and Texas was considered a 
barren region; but at this time it is at the 
head in regard to agriculture and fruit. 

The same in Utah. It was once considered 
a barren plain. At this time it is one of the 
finest of agricultural regions. The drouth 
problem does not bother the farmers of the 
State named, as irrigation has redeemed this 
arid region. Instead of a desert it is a land 
of plenty—one of fine fruits and fine agri- 
cultural products. While there are two com- 
mon methods of irrigation, one by ditches, 
the other by artesian wells, there is a third 
way, by subsurface irrigation, which is one of 
the best ways, though the most expensive— 
the water running under to the roots of the 
plants. 

With the many ways of irrigation you will 
soon see the deserts formed into gardens; the 
arid regions of the West and Southwest will 
become the most fertile of all lands. The 
amount of redeemed land in the United 
States at this time amounts to something 
like 20,000,000 acres. The fine cabbage, 
potatoes, and fruits, with other productions, 
will. soon come from this soil of the arid 
regions like the fertile lands of the Nile that 
are watered by it. America’s streams will 
bring forth a new life in agriculture. Scien- 
tific agriculture and capital to carry on irri- 
gation will soon solve the drouth problem 
and the lands that once were a desert wi 
furnish food for our millions when the other 
lands are worn out. Thu the arid lands be- 
come our gardens and orchards and fields of 
plenty.—N. L.Moorg, Pilot Point. 
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The One Thing Needed. 


The bottoms are fast on my trousers, 
My old shirts are better than new; 
rents are all closed in my blouses 
And really, I’ve nothing to do. 


There isn't a hole in a stocking. 
My co)lars and cuffs are complete; 
The keys that I once had for locking 
"Gainst servants are now quite effete. 


. Ihave left off my worry and caring 
I have no occasion to row 
With eatin 


or sleeping or wearing, 
For my wife looks after me — 
—Detroit Free Press. 





A Summer Shower. 


A welcome cloud the landscape shades 

And on the hot corn's dusty blades 

The cool rain falls; a thankful note 

Comes thrilling from a bird’s glad throat; 

A merry twinkle's in the trees 

And scents of earth in every breeze! 
Atlanta Const 


Fashion's Pancies. 

A gown for a hot day. 

Early in the season the sewing was 
done up with the possible exception of a 
Midsummer dress or two, and now the 
time has come for us to choose from a be- 
wildering variety just which of the 
strange looking organdies or lawns will 
look the least strange next Summer. 

The latest colored mulls are an exact 
copy of the chinasilks, The background 
is blocked out by narrow, white lines, 
four inches apart both ways. In the 
middle of each square is set a figure, pre- 
sumably a flower, but indefinite and il- 
lusive. One pretty organdy of an olive 
tone was made with a plain, full skirt, 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves, and much shirring 
around the shoulders. It was brightened 
with a collar and belt of old rose ribbon 
and a fall of lace from the throat to the 
large bow on the front of the belt. 
Another pretty gown simple and girlish 
was of white muslin, printed with big 
bunches of lilacs trimmed with quilled 
ribbon, pearl white. The white satin 
uilling was on each edge of the double 
irt, and also indicated a yolk on the 
round waist, 

















Ruffles are decidedly on the increase. 
One almost loses count in trying furtively 
to gage the number on her neighbor's 
gown; but one white orgamdy had by 
actual count 22 on the skirt and 16 on 
the enormous sleeves, 

This shows a pink, satin-striped ging- 
ham, with a triple skirt, combined wit 
narrow, white insertion, threaded with 
narrow, black ribbon-velvet. Insertion 
continues to be the most popular apo 
for cotton gowns. It is used in severa 
varieties of laces and embroideries with 
the goods cut from under the stripes. 

Black and white is a very much worn 
combination both in dresses and hats. 
Two beautiful costumes were noticed on 
the avenue the other day, one was a white, 
china silk, trimmed with bands of black 
lace insertion; the other, a black grena- 
dine, trimmed down the front of the 
bodice with white silk gimp and with 
epaulets of white lace falling over the 
black sleeves. 
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At the Family Board. 


Questions come to us from time to 
time in regard to table manners and 
decoration. In this age of civilization 
it would be unwise to insult our readers 
with hackneyed axioms about pouring 
tea or coffee into the saucer to cool it or 
about the inadvisability of eating with 
one’s knife. All intelligent nes. will 
oss such remarks for what they are 
worth. Much has been written and 
more said upon those points, and after 
all each person is likely to settle the 
matter from his own standpoint. 

As for the decoration, all women are 
interested in it. But what is the great- 
est decoration of all is a dignified, 
womanly presence at the head of the 
table. A mother can make a feast of a 
frugal meal if she will. The table eti- 
quet that will permit a disheveled toilet 
or a sharp tongue at the family gather- 
ing needs a radical improvement. The 
father or mother who will allow a sullen 





Mothers in their determination to keep 


quickly as you would unsuitable re- 
marks, noisy, rude, greedy, or fussy 
manners. Caltivate the best there is in 
you at table. Let the conversation be 
cheerful and elevating. Insist upon 
harmony at least three times a day and 
banish discord. If we mean to have 
good digestion, keep your spirits un- 
ruffed when you breakfast, dine, and 
sup. 
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Stay at Home. 


Some of the more thoughtful Ameri- 
cans deplore the fact that so many of our 
farmer’s daughters look upon it as the 
hight of their ambition to learn stenog- 
raphy or bookkeeping or typewriting 
and leave the farm for a city life. It is 
one of the greatest menaces to America 
to-day. Home ties are severed, and in 
fierce competition of our great cities it is 
well nigh impossible to buy the actual 
necessities of life. They may not suc- 
ceed; and, too proud to go home, they 
look forward, as the only outlet, to mat- 
rimony. This is always demoralizing to 
a nation. 

It is much better to stay where you 
are known. And if it is so you can be 
spared, and you are anxious to do some- 
thing, go over to your neighbor’s, who 
has no daughter and help her with the 
housework. If you are a true lady you 
will be one in a kitchen at $2 a week 
just as well as in the city behind a 
counter or ata desk at $6. In one place 
you have the freedom and health of a 
country life, surrounded by friends; in 
the other you are among strangers, mak- 
ing scarcely enough to keep soul and 
body together, in an atmosphere that is 
just about as far from homelike as can 
be imagined. If you do not care for 
housework, and there is no healthier em- 
ployment, teach school in your own or 
adjoining district, or learn dressmaking 
and see to it that the “ neighborhood ” is 
well supplied with tastefully-made gowns. 
If these words can strengthen the 





the girls at home, their mission will be 
fulfilled. Shopkeepers are only too glad 
to get the bright faces of country lasses 
behind their counters. Hail the day 
when any kind of labor will be looked 
upon as respectable, and the servant 
problem will solve itself by those of us 
who are physically adapted to it will 
enter it in as businesslike manner as we 
do any of the numerous other ones, and 
will strive to perfect ourselves in it, so 
that the highest wages may be obtained. 
Mothers, keep your girls at home. If 
they have not the frills of their city sis- 
ters, they have what is of infinitely more 
use to the world-at large—health. 

There is a large grain of truth in the 
following paragraph : 

“Tf the women of the cities who ad- 
vertise for plain sewing or who support 
their husbands by taking in washing 
were at home on their fathers’ farms, 
with no more than two or three acres at 
their disposal, they could farm it to.poul- 
try, flowers, or small fruits, so as to gain 
a better income, better health, and a 
satisfying sense of respectability worth 
more than both these.” 





Useful Household Devices. 


Here is an ingenious combination of 
two articles of every-day use in the 
household. When not employed as a 
stepladder the arrangement supplies a 
firm and substantial bench, which may 
be adjusted to different hights to suit 








the character of the work. The various 
parts are strongly made, so as to stand 
considerable weight when employed 
either as a ladder or bench. 


An Ingenious Cupboard Latch. 


From across the water comes the 
novel article shown in the annexed cut, 
which aims to supply a simple yet ef- 
fective fastener for the doors of cup- 
boards and the like. The principle of 
the device is clearly shown in the illus 
tration. The levers are pivoted in the 















door frame, one of which is provided 
with a barbed catch, while the other is 
inserted into the knob. These levers 
are joined by a stepped bearing, so that 





countenance at table does a great wrong. 


(Check that tendency in a child as 


a downward pressure on the knob dis- 





[Contributions @licited 
from all  readers.—Ep.] 





A NOVEL IDEA. 

Something go and pretty has just 
been shown by pm the large silk firms 
that we all wonder we had not thought 
it out. It is a method of decorating the 
end of a scarf, the border of a table- 
read, or the end of bedroom curtains. 
or the foundation of this work must be 
used some loosely woven fabric, like 
scrim or some of the fancy linen weaves. 
Suppose y u experiment on a small 
stand cloth. If the piece is to be long 
and decorated on the ends only, the 
selvage edges are the ends, the raw edges 
are the sides, Draw a thread and cut 
the sides evenly, ravel them out three- 
quarters of an inch on each side, tie se- 
curely a thread of silk to a thread of the 
scrim at the left side of the fabric, and 
four inches from the upper selvage; 
take hold of the other end of the scrim 
thread and draw it out of the material, 
leaving the silk thread in its place. 
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After the idea is onee caught your 
own taste will govern you in your choice 
and arrangement of colors, One beau- 
tiful piece was decorated in pale pink 
and blue and yellow, with an occasional 
black thread; another was made brighter 
by imitating the Scotch plaid effects. 
One young lady improved the looksof her 
bedroom curtains, just freshly laundered, 
by drawing in a “ fancy stripe,” of light 
yellow at the bottom. The use to which 
the article is to be put must govern you 
in your choice and arrangement of 
colors. 
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In the piece shown pale blue, olive, 
red, golden yellow, and black and white, 
are used in the following order: * Four 
threads of blue, four threads of olive 
green, four of white silk, four of red, 
four of yellow, one of black, one of white, 
one of black, one of white, four of olive 
green, four of red * *, four of blue, four 
of yellow, four of black, 24 threads of 
red, four of black ; repeat from * to * * 
inclusive, and follow by 24 threads of 
yellow, four of black ; again repeat from 
* to * * inclusive, and follow by 24 
threads of blue and four of black. 

This may be hemstitched all around 
one and one-fourth inches wide, or it 
may be fringed on the ends as shown in 
cut. 

If you wish to make a square table- 
cloth, a very pretty way to utilize this 
same idea is to draw out alternate 
threads from the entire piece; perhaps 
one way you may introduce white and 
the other way a delicate pink. It gives 
the appearance of a soft, sheeny bit of 
For alLof this work use none but the 
reliable wash silks. Wash the article in 
a tepid suds of ivory soap, shake out 
gently, but thoroughly, iron under a 
thin cloth before quite dry. Decora- 
tions of this variety add greatly to the 
cleanly, dainty appearance of a room 
that is so desirable in hot weather. 


Do Not Mention It, 


Avoid all mention of yourself. If the 
other woman insists upon airing her 
troubles, and she has many, give her a 
respectful audience, but do not return 
confidences. The clever woman guards 
her family from the scrutiny of an out- 
sider, Its worries, annoyances, and sor- 
rows are sacredly kept in the back- 
ground. 

The world admires you for your 
brightness, cheerfulness, attractiveness, 
No one cares for the death’s head at the 
banquet. Make the best of it, and go 
through life with a smile if it is shorter 
for it. A sullen face will never, make 
its way in the world, and it is very much 
in habit. Anyone can find suificient 
cause to shed tears or to smile if/She but 
looks about, The cold, critical public 
prefers at all times a cheerful silla and 
a merry countenance, 





Poor Economy. 


A noted New York physician says 
that what is known as American dys- 
pepsia is the legitimate growth of two 
centuries of poor food and poor cook- 
ing. Indeed, he adds that a proper 
amount of time at regular intervals for 
foud is almost regarded as a sin by the 
average American. This is all too true. 
We rush to our meals, eat hastily, and 
rush back again to work. No one 
should eat hurriedly or when tired, nor 
\should-one return immediately to work 
after a heavy meal. All of the blood 
supply will be needed to digest the fresh 
food, and if it is making energy for 
work the stomach must suffer. ™There 
is nothing that will do more to keep the 
lines of care from the faces of the hard- 
working farmer and wife than a doze 
after dinner. “Just 40 winks” is what 
a farmer known for his long-headedness 
always insists upon after dinner each 
day. 








Any of our young friends can earn a 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for THE 





engages the catch and releases the door. 


WOMEQS WISDOM. 


TOLVERY WOMANFor the present, we have 


this broad offer to m to all readers’ of The 
Farmhouse e will give a full year’s 
yt yo to THE we as na 
0 ea friend who will ne- column @ 
avatlable matter Notthtn that year. Subscription 
may be a new one, ornéimaype an extension of one 
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in our 3 
CONDITIONS tut nate this: We shail apply 
at least three tests to particle, viz.: Is it brief 
Is tt fresh and really interesting to 
‘Contributors apply these 


natter, Inrange of topic 
cial tuterest to 
wanted. We want fo from our cleverest 
women, with facts, Fw 5 
their own; about inchommework, fancy work, or 
the training and eduggtian of their boys and girls. 
1 ns ye my be wpon one — or com. 
posed 0 paragra on a variety of topics. 
All MS. muat be writ ~ one side of the paper 
only. All communications for this department 
must to the Farmhouse Department, 
ee gf ad AMERICAN FARMER, Washing- 
J . ° 
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Closets. 


Eprtor FARMHousE: A scarcity of closets 
is one of the worst evils a tidy housewife 
has to contend with. Having lived in that 
kind of a house for several years, I have 
learned lots that I did not know to begin 
with, for in my own home we had them in 
every room. My bedroom was a continual 
eyesore to me until last Fall I went to work 
and renovated and refurnished it completely. 
In the first place, I papered the whitewashed 
walls and ceiling with a lovely creamy back- 
ground with sprays of forget-me-nots 
sprinkled over it. Covered the floor with a 
rag carpet in which most of the chain was 
orange, blue,- and white. Would rather 
have no carpet on my bedroom floor, but 
husband likes it, and as he is a hand at 
beating and tacking carpets I do not care so 
much, There are two south windows. I 
procured two boards four and one-half inches 
wide and as long as the window frame is 
wide. Sawed the corners off, rounding, and 
nailed them fast to the top of the window 
frame. Got a pretty pattern of double- 
faced canton flannel for curtains and hung 
them from the edge of the boards, leaving a 
ruffle two inches wide at the top. On one 
board or shelf I set a quaint old teapot, on 
the other I spread a large white silk fan 
trimmed in swan’s down and bangles. ~It is 
not fit for use any more, but looks all right 
at that distance. Hung spring-roller blinds 
next the windows. In warm weather I will 
hang scrim curtains in place of the heavy 
ones. Got two boxes 14 inches wide and as 
long as the windows are wide. After putting 
casters under them they were about as high 
as the window sill. ‘The sides are covered 
with a flounce of canton flannel like the cur- 
tains, and the lids are hinged off and covered 
with oilcloth. On one I set a white gerani- 
um, on the other a pink one. On the east 
side is the fine and attic stairway, leaving an 
offset between them and the north wall six 
feet long. I fit a board 18 inches wide in 
this offset about seven feet from the floor and 
liung curtains from it to the floor. It makes 
a good closet in which to hang our clothes. A 
long box with lid sets on the floor of the 
closet. A box two feet long and one foot 
high, cushioned an@ covered with dark-blue 
chintz, and with gastors,ander it, holds our 
boots, and also serves for a stool to sit on 
while putting them on, Would like to tell 
how I made a nice ‘dresser out of a store box, 
but fear thisis gettingteho long already. I 
set it between the.avindUws and hung a mir- 
ror over it. Now { hava a place for every- 
thing and can keep my.room in order with- 
out any trouble, and when I am sick, as I 
often am, I have pleasant, if not elegant and 
costly surroundings. I have many other con- 
veniences about the honse of the same plan, 
and find I can do without closets if I have to, 
but would much rather have the right kind 
of ones. 

To make a dark; richooking carpet, keep 
all the lightest chlored rags to themselves 
when you are cutting and color them dark 
brown with catecHu, ‘You can get enough 
for 35 cents to color 10 pounds. Sew the rest 
of the rags‘ ‘hit or miss,’’? and be sure to miss 
it generally so as to get the different colors 
well mixed. Sew the brown ones all to- 
gether, and if the carpet is to be a yard wide 
lay the yardstick across your lap and measure 
off 10 yards of each kind alternately, sewing 
them together. It takes but a few minutes 
to make » ball. Use black and brown chain 
for the ground, thread about, and any colors 
preferred’ for the stripe I always use wool 
chain for striping, unless it is for a room that 
is not used much. If one cuts and sews all 
the rags every Winter that accumulate during 
the year, it does not seem sucha task to make 
carpet, but if left year after year it is a 
mountain when it does finally have to be 
done.—Dora CESILEE, 





Throws. 


Eprtork FARMHOUSE: The finish on the ends 
is what gives it that dainty look. Get some il- 
lusion, say about one-fourth yard; make a 
small roset by taking a piece four and one- 
half inches long by one and one-half wide. 
Now, fill in the center with yollow silk floss; 
make 15 of these and join together with fine, 
white thread, five in the first row, four in the 
next, then three, two, and one. Now, you 
have one point. The others are made the 
same way, only you make four in the upper 
row, and join the second row to the second 
row of the last. 

This handkerchief sachet is made by 
taking one-half breadth of ticking, three- 
fourths of a yard long, that which has a 
center stripe and one narrower one on each 
side of it. Take a strand of tinsel, blind 
stitch on the broad stripe, Then work in a 
fancy stitch between with floss. This is 
much prettier when done with several different 
kinds of tinsel and floss, but may be done in 
one color. Now, a in a double thickness of 
sheet wadding and some sachet powder round 
one corner; line with pink satin, fold the two 
ends over so as to come in the center of the 
sachet, fasten together about half way up, and 
at the bottom finish the edge all around with 
pink silk cord. Turn the square corner back 
and put ona pink ribbon bow; also one at 
the center where it is fastened together. 

If those who like home-made articles wish 
to make a photograph frame, will take a 
piece of pasteboard, cut out a frame the de- 
sired size, cut out a center space, round- 
ing the two upper corners, leaving the two 
lower ones square. ‘Take a piece of silk or 
satin, cutting it somewhat larger than the 
frame, but of the same shape; gather this and 
sewon, The first edge will very easily 
managed; the second will not be so easy, 
but can be nicely done by putting your needle 
through from the hack, then back through the 
same hole in the material, make a long stitch 
between that and the pasteboard, for of course 
you won’t want any stitches or edges to show 
on the right side, for that would spoil the 
pufting. Nowput'in your .—o, and a glass, 
too, if you have one, and tack on or stick 
a piece of pasteboard te-the back to hold it. 
Finish the edges with atid hang by cord. 

A good way to use s¢raps of cloth that are 
too stiff for carpet rags, such as old coats, pants, 
and stiff, woolen material, is to cut in one- 
inch squares. Také a darning needle, thread 
with twine, making itdouble. String ~ 
squares onto it. "Fle ‘mfore colors you have 
the prettier it will Jook. When you have on 
enough squares begin at one end for the center 
and coil it round and rdéund, tying each coil a 
couple of times with twine to hold it together, 
and when finished you will have a not only 
durable, but a very pretty rug.—M. LULA 
Tyrer, Big Springs, Douglas Co., Kan. 


Plants Need Rest. 


Perennial plants need rest as much as 
animals do. This they take after they 
have done their season’s work of bearing, 
and during the Summer time they should 
be liberally fed with fertilizers,to prepare 
them for the next season’s work. All 
this is particularly true of the small fruits, 
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asparagus, rhubarb, flowers, etc. 
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CULTURE OF ROSES. 


The Secret of the Successful OCultiva- 
tion of These Beautiful Plants. 


EpITtoR FARMHOUES: The successful cul- 
tivation of these most beautiful plants is no 
great secret, and any person possessing a few 
rods of land and taking an interest in such 
things can generally succeed. 
Among roses we have every shade and 
blending of color except blue, and, perchance, 
some day some enterprising florist will pro- 
duce a blue one. 
Roses require a very rich soil, and if the 
soil is not naturally so a good application of 
well-rotted barnyard manure should be 
added. As the roots of the rose penetrate 
oJ deep, the ground should also be plowed 
eep. 
Certain varieties and classes of roses require 
different care and attention than others; thus 
the Hybred Perpetuals require an immense 
amount of pruning, as all the roses are formed 
on the young shoots. Deep, fiery, red-col- 
ored roses require a warm, sunny exposure, in 
order to deepen and perfect their colgr. 
White roses do not require such a warm ex- 
posure; still, they should never be shaded by 
trees. Roses should be pruned very early in 
the season; they also require later on an 
abundance of water; in irrigated districts 
they should be irrigated once a week. 

Roses have many enemies, such as the dif- 
ferent species of aphides, beetles, ete. Still, 
their enemies can be kept under check by care 
and attention at the right time. A good 
application of kerosene emulsion is very 
effective. This kerosene emulsion is made as 
follows: One part sour milk, two parts kero- 
sene oil, 20 parts water; mix thoroughly and 
apply with any spraying outfit. 

All roses should be kept in a vigorous, 
growing condition; stunted plants never 
amount to much. 

The Manetta stock is, so far as known, the 
best stock to bud on. By a proper selection 
of varieties it is possible to bud several 
varieties on one stock, such as red, yellow, 
white, and intermediate blendings, and have 
them all blooming at the same time. Such 
plants are extremely ornamental. 

For house culture the everblooming roses 
are best. 

The best varieties of roses sometimes have 
imperfect blossoms, and also at times will 
vary in color; therefore, florists are not to 
blame sometimes if roses do not turn out as 
expected. 

Roses, to be shown at their best, should be 
in masses—not mixed with other varieties of 
flowers. 

_ In California we do not mulch roses; still, 
in many localities it would be very advisable. 

If roses are wanted for Winter blooming 
keep all buds pinched off until cold weather 
begins, and then place in some warm spot, at 
about 60 degrees temperature. 

For general culture, a few roses of each 
class should be chosen; a few of the Hybrid 
Perpetual and Hybrid Tea, which are noted 
for their extreme beauty and free flowering; 
also a few of the Moss roses, which are char- 
acterized by their picturesque foliage and 
beautiful coloring; and a few of the miniature 
Polyanthea roses, 

To start with, we may mention the Rain- 
bow rose, which is a California spalt, of won- 
drous beauty; the prevailing color is a glow- 
ing pink, alternated with crimson and amber; 
ti is possessed of a delicious fragrance; it is a 
Tea rose. 

Crimson Globe is a dazzling, crimson, Moss 
rose, very double, and of a large size. 

Kaizerina Augusta Victoria (Hybrid Tea) 
has a delightful fragrance; is of a large size; 
very double; a blending of white and cream 
color; @ vigorous, powerful grower, “with 
dark-green leaves. 

Bridesmaid is of a glowing, deep pink in 
color; a spalt from Cath. Mermet; one of the 
most valuable for Winter flowering. 

Maurice Rouvier (Tea rose) is a light pink 
and buff colored rose; many of the petals 
shaded with white; very beautiful. 

Souv de Lady Ashburton (Tea rose) is of a 
glowing, coppery red, the petals interspersed 
with delicate orange spots; this variety is of 
great beauty and value. 

Mad. Caroline Testout (Hybrid Tea) flowers 
very large; a free bloomer; color, a brilliant 
dark, merging to a clear red. 

Perpetual White (Moss rose); the buds of 
this variety forms in clusters; they are very 
heavily mossed, very fragrant, and rapid, 
vigorous growers. 

Abel Carrier, a splendid grower, very 
double, having a fiery red center, merging 
into a purple crimson, 

Coquette des Blanches (Hybrid Perpetual), 





|. # rose of snowy whiteness and of wonderfully 


fine form; the most beautiful of the White 
Hybrid. 

Clotilde Soubert (Polyanthea), immensely 

lific, of beautiful white blossoms, merging 
nto a deep silvery color; very valuable for 
a purposes; blossoms profusively all 
season long, 

Mareschal Neil, a rose of wondrous and 
surpassing beauty; the blossoms are very 
large and of an intense golden yellow; a 
splendid climbing variety; is very extensively 
cultivated in California. 

Sunset is a marvelously beautiful rose 
with singular blendings of yellow, amber, 


and copper. 

Persian Yellow is possessed of a delightful 
fragrance; a rich, glowing, yellow color; very 
large and double. 

La France (Hybrid Tea), exquisitely beanti- 
ful, of a light, silvery, crimson color and de- 
liciously perfumed. There are three or four 
other types of the La France rose which are 
also extremely beautiful. 

Gold of Ophir is a splendid climbing rose, 
of an intensely beautiful blending of the 
colors yellow, red, and white, 

Siena Wild rose is a small, unpretentious 
plant with a beautiful, bright red blossom, 
and with aspicy, delightful fragrance, 

In conclusion, let me state, that roses, like 
everything else, if any degree of success is to 
be obtained, care and attention must be 
given at the right time.—S. L. WATKINS, 
Grizzly Flats, Cal. 


Do Girls Need Spending Money? 


Yes. Why not? If fathers, and 
especially farmer fathers, would think 
so there would be less eagerness to leave 
the home on the part of daughters for 
other lives and surroundings, of which 
they know nothing and to which they are 
illy adapted. It never occurs to a man to 
think his sons do not need money ; if he 
has it for them they get it. He is afraid 
they will “go for themselves” if he does 
not give it to them. Then, too, he is 
always talking about George working at 
home till he was 20. How about Ellen? 
When a change comes which place is 
harder to fill? 

It is such folly to keep a grown woman 
as ignorant of the art of spending money 
as a child. Small wonder if she de- 
velops into an extravagant wife. Teach 
her to handle and be responsible for the 
judicious use of money, the same as you 
teach a boy to judge of the merits of a 
horse. Some day she must know how 
to purchase a vast variety of articles, and 
her judgment will come in play just as 
well as when your son goes to pick out 
his first cow from a herd. . 

It is careless, not to say cruel, to leave 
a girl to make all the blunders of a 
novice when she is, perhaps, far away 
from good counsel. 


A chain of compressed cakes of gun- 
cotton tied around the trunk of the larg- 
est tree and exploded will cut the tree 











down instantly. 


For the Home Table. 

OAKE WITHOUT EGGS. 
To make cake without eggs take one 
cup of butter, three cups of sugar, one 
pint of sour milk, a heaping teaspoon 
of soda, a quart of flour, and one heap- 
ing cup of raisins, nutmeg and other 
spices. 
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TO COOL A HOT DISH. 


To cool a hot dish in a hurry plage it 
in a vessel full of cold, salty water. It 
will cool much more rapidly than if it 
stood in fresh water. 


ROAST THE BREAD. 


Instead of toasting bread for soup 
croutons roast it in the oven until crisp, 
and it will be much superior to that in 
the ordinary croutons. 


BROWN BETTY. 


Grease a pudding dish and place in 
the bottom a layer of bread crumbs 
Then nearly fill the dish with alternate 
layers of bread crumbs and chopped or’ 
sliced apples, strewing brown sugar, cin- 
namon, and a little butter over each 
layer, topping off with bread crumbs. 
Bake one hour and serve with hard 
sauce or cream. This pudding is splen- 
did steamed and served with liquid 
sauce.—L, E, G. 


APPLE TAPIOCA, 


Soak a cup of tapioca in water three 
or four hours. Pare and core eight or 
10 apples Fill the holes with sugar 
and a small piece of butter. Stick a 
clove in each apple (or a little ground 
cinnamon). Pour the tapioca over 
them as they are placed in the pudding 
dish, and bake till the apples are thor- 
oughly done. Be careful not to have 
the tapioca too thick. Eat with cream. 
It is better when thoroughly cold. 
In Summer put on ice and serve it with 
cream. It is delicious—Mnrs, GLINEs. 


ILLUSION CHOPS, 


To make “illusion chops” you need 
two or three cupfuls of mashed potatoes, 
quite free from lumps, moistened with a 
little hot milk and well seasoned with 
butter, pepper, and salt. You will need 
also two small round onions, those 
called buttons; mince these very fine 
and fry brown in a spoonful of butter. 
You will also mince fine six small car- 
rots, boiled until tender, and four small 
boiled turnips; and if you have some 
fine, firm, white cabbage, or some bits of 
cold boiled cauliflower, add them; season 
with a little finely-cut parsely, a tiny 
pinch of grated nutmeg, salt, and a red 
pepper corn, or a bit of the long scarlet 
pod. Now mix all well with the 
mashed potato; mold with the hands 
into dainty chop shapes, dip into beaten 
egg, and then in sifted cracker dust, and 
fry in very hot.butter. Drippings will 
answer, but there must be enough of it 
to immerse the cutlets just as you do 
oysters or Saratoga chips, and it must 
be boiling when the chops go into it. 
Let them fry a fine brown. You have 
had chop bones scraped clean in a hot 
oven meantime, and now stick one 
daintily in each chop. Lay them on 
coarse brown paper in the mouth of the 
oven, in order that every particle of 
grease may be absorbed. Then serve 
immediately on a very hot dish; garnish 
them with crisped parsley. In reality 
these chops both look and taste very 
much like the breaded cutlets one often 
orders but seldom gets perfectly pre- 
pared. 

IN PLACE OF STEAK, 


Another dish that does not belong 
quite so well among substitutes for meat, 
and yet is highly nutritious and often 
served abroad in place of steak or fillet, 
is “tomato with eggs.” 

In Swiss kitchens there are found 
long, boat-shaped dishes of earthen ware 
that scem to give character and dignity 
to whatever is served in them. If you 
can have one of these-for this dish of 
tomatoes, the effect will be greatly en- 
hanced. I take for granted that you 
have. Butter it well, peel as many to- 
matoes as it will hold, side by side, and 
carefully scoop a spoonful from the mid- 
dle of each. Mince a small onion and 
fry it a light brown in a little butter; 
add a cupful of sifted bread crumbs, a 
little minced parsley, a bit of pounded 
spice, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Chop fine the tomato you have removed 
and mix it with these ingredients, Fill 
the cavities in the tomatoes with the 
mixture, sprinkle lightly with bread 
crumbs, dot generously with butter, and 
bake in a rather quick oven for half an 
hour. When nicely browned, break 
over the top an egg for each person to 
be served, and return to the oven until 
they are cooked. A savory and easily- 
accomplished dish. 


To Revive and Brighten Leather. 


Wash it with a little warm water and 
a very soft cloth, and afterward brush it 
over with the whites of eggs whipped to 
a light froth. American leather which 
is dull and stained can often be restored 
by a mixture of oil and vinegar well 
mixed. A very small quantity should 
be applied with a soft cloth, lightly, and 
the leather must afterward be well 
rubbed with an old silk handkerchief— 
Boston Journal of Commerce. 





Our Premium List. 


Tae AMERICAN FARMER has just 
issued a premium list of 32 pages. This 
catalog is free to all subscribers. It is 
profusely illustrated and describes fully 
all the articles which are handled by 
that paper, with rates and testimonials. 

In it may be found almost any article 
needed by the farmer’s family. There 
are a full line of watches of almost 
every price and make, jewelry of all 
kinds, silverware, china, rugs, harness, 
buggies, books, sheet music, clocks, 
ladies’ and children’s underwear, gloves, 
clothing, gent’s rain coats, tools, knives, 
and firearms for the boys. 

All of the above-named articles are 
of the latest and most improved styles 
and are guaranteed to be as described 
or money refunded. Send for a catalog. 

Address, THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





Washington, D. C, 














THE 
HOUSEWIFE’S 


DEPARTMENT. 


We offer below a large assortme 
articles for the special benefit ot oe 
readers, In the preparation of this list y 
had in view particularly the wanta of the 
women. In making up the assortmes: 2 
have expended a great deal of time...) 
in the examination of the larrec: .. 
oods in the New York murket. We jac, 
en able to secure many thinus no. ; 
found at all in our country stores. 
cases we have aimed to save our pa 
least 40 per cent, upon retail prices for the cam. 
class of goods. rm 
Everything here offered wil] be found to } 
the very best quality and of | hy Kreatest 
for the respective prices given. It w 
noticed that we have given the price and 
age separate in the case of everythiyy «... 
mail. In those cases where postugs i + 
named, articles will be sent by express to he 
Sone Office, except where it ia stat, t 
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LADIES’ BLAZER suit. 





Just the Thing for Travel- 
ing. 





We have just arranged for ali: 


1e of Ladies’ Blazer 
Suits in flannel and serge, either 


dark blue or black, 
This suit is well made and consists of skirt, jacket, 
and girdle. The jacket has welt seams which give it 
an elegant effect. Sizes, 32 to 42, bust neasurement 
We can furnish th's suit as follows: 


No. 143—Navy blue or black flanne! suit......... 65.23 
No. 144—Navy blue or black serge suit .. 97.50 
No. 148—Navy blue or black storm serge sult. $8.75 
The postage on either of the above ts 49 cents, 


which amount please send with your order. Or, we 
will send suit by express, the charges to be paid by 
you. 


WAISTS FOR BLAZER OR 
ETON SUITS. 








IN ALL TEXTURES AND PRICES. 
No. 1050—In fine polka dot sateen, double plaited 


ruffie down the front, in light and navy blue...,, 91.698 
No, 830—Finest colored lawn, finished with shirred 
ruffle around the neck and down the front, ight blue 
PINK, BNA DAVY DIVE... ccecsereerrcereeceeeereeneeeesennnenes et 
No, 6—Silk waist, neatly-finished ruffle down the 
front, bishop sleeves, This is made in changeable 
silk, in slate, electric blue, golden brown, navy_blue 
ey rrr rit 93.07 
No. 1053 —Striped cambric, double plaited ruftie 
down the front and narrow plaited ruffle around col- 
lar and cuffs; white, with grayish-blue stripe.... 61.50 
No, 1086—Cambric waist In fast colors, plaited back 
ANA FLOM. .ccrrccrccrsrcccersrrereerrerrvererseerens sosnevente Ato 
No, 1017—Of the best percale, double box platted 
down the back and front, in varieties of colors... 89¢ 
No, 1525—Japanese allk, lined with percaline, trimm, 
ed with three rufiles around the neck, Full length, se 
aa to be worn with any skirt; belt of same. In card} 
nal, with black pin heads, or navy blue or black w 
SIRI ~<a -aciscccosssavsevuneageicasieesoiendsinsonecont $5.9 


Postage on each 10 cents extra, 


THE ETON JACKET SUIT 
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is Just out, stylish and becoming to young ladies espe 
cially. Appropriate for outjngs. It consists of Jack: 
skirt, and pointed girdle. It is well made and neg 
finished. ft may be bad in black or blue In Aapnel of 
serge, in any size from 32 to 42 inahes bust F's wing 
It will be furnished to any subscriber at the follo 


rices : 

PN. 145—Navy blue or black Eton suit of 

EB acess, coccecunecccsccnguvscesonsendnabianninbosenncecpesesneveosecseps 
No.147—Navy blue or black Eton suit ofserge $7.50 
No. 149—Navy blue or biack Eton sult of 


lage 49 cents extra; or, if sent by express, the re 
ver pays charges, 
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THE FEATHERED RETREAT. 


A Triumph in Poultry and Pigeon 
Architecture, 


BY GEORGE E. HOWARD. 


Il. 


The interior arrangement of the poul- 
try house is original, and for cleanliness 
it is unsurpassed. It is divided into 
two rooms, 8x10 and 4x10 feet, respect- 
ively, with a wire partition and a wire 
door to pass from one room to the other. 
The small room is nearest the entrance, 
and is used as the roosting room. The 
roosts are on the inclined plan, and each 
roost bar is four feet long, and six in 
number, with a drop board on the same 
incline one foot beneath, which is covered 
with dry dirt and carries all droppings 
down towards the floor, and is easily 
cleaned. By this plan all the droppings 
are in one place and easy of access, be- 
cause the roosts are all movable. Every- 
thing should be made movable, as far as 
possible, which renders cleaning handy 
and does not allow vermin to accumu- 
late in the joints. The nesting room 
should be as trim and neat as possible ; 
by having it so enhances the pleasures 
as well as the profits of poultry keeping. 











A CORNER IN PIGEON LOFT. 


In the nests we may be sure to trace the 
red mites which cause so many ailments 
and drawbacks, and nothing is more dis- 
gusting than to see a nest heaped up 
with filth, and to find an egg which has 
just been laid covered with it. Such 
things do not speak well for the breeder 
or fancier, and are liable to take one’s 
interest from the pleasures connected 
with it. The arrangement of the nests 
are in single and double rows, according 
to the number of hens kept, and are 
movable. Each nest is 15x16 inches 
square and 15 inches high. Take two 
boards, 15 inches and 16 inches, and 
place a five-inch strip on front and back 
at the bottom, with the front cut in 
V-shape. The supports on top are four 
5x}-inch strips, the front one projecting 
one inch, so as to form a stay for the 
lattice, which fits under at top and fas- 
tens at bottom with a button. ‘The 
doors are only used when the hen sits, 
and will prove invaluable to keep the 
hens from laying in the nest. There is 
no bottom made to the nest, and it is 
placed on the dirt with the straw over 
it. The idea is to have a nest that can 
be easily cleaned. When there are bot- 
toms in them the vermin accumulates in 
the erevices, and it seems almost impos- 
sible to thoroughly clean them. By this 
arrangement we believe that these diffi- 
culties are overcome, and with very little 
trouble the nests can be handled and 
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INTERIOR OF POULTRY HOUSE, 


Whitewashed. The dirt bottom isa draw- 

ack to lice, and is easier to the hen 
than boards. This makes a roomy nest 
and allows space and ventilation to the 
hen when she is sitting, and the first 
chick will have the necessary room 
until the hatch is over, 


™, 7 door in the wire partition should 
This - before the fowls go to roost. 
the ven prevent any from roosting on 
The — and forces them on the roosts. 
— bins are over the nests and easy 
— and will hold a bushel) of grain, 


“te six innumber. The steps to the 


Dige . 
0 loft are portable, and when not ia 


* 





use are placed on top the feed bins or 
raised on a hook to the ceiling. 





PLAN OF NEST. 


The arrangement of the loft is de- 
signed on the same principle as the 
poultry house, but so arranged as to suit 
the convenience of the birds. The floor 
is covered with three inches of sand 
gravel. The perches are 16 inches long, 
one inch thick, and one and one-quarter 
inches wide, with the upper corners 
rounded. These are fastened to the 4x 
4 stuff at the square, and are placed 14 
inches apart. This prevents the birds 
from fighting and gives each one a perch 
to itself. The nests are on the floor and 
are made in pairs one above the other. 
These are partitioned off into two foot 
stalls, affording each pair of mates an 
apartment to themselves without inter- 
fering with the other birds. The par- 
titions are four feet high back, and three 
feet in front. On this slant rest the drop 
board, which is 18 inches wide. The 
drop board forms a roof to the nesting 
apartments and protects it from the 
droppings. The nests are two feet high, 
one foot wide, and one foot deep, making 
two nests 12 inches square. These are 
placed in one corner of each apart- 
ment. The food hopper is placed in the 
center of the loft by the side of the water 
fountain. 

The ac- 
comp anying 
cut of food 
hopper for 
pigeons is an why 
essential re- 
quirement for site) 
any loft. By on 
its use the food | 

















is always kept | 
clean and 

fresh, and mS 
avoids the 1! 
‘scattering of 
the grain upon 
the floor. It 
is made of galvanized iron, and holds a 
half peck of grain. It is easily filled and 
cleaned, as the cone-shaped part forms 
the lid. For poultry it makes an ex- 
cellent water fountain, keeping the water 
pure and cool. 

The floor of the flight is covered with 
white, porous sand and gravel eight 
inches deep. The bathtub is in the 
center. There are numerous perches 
scattered around in the flight for the 
birds to rest on and for the sun bath, 
The entrance to the flight is through the 
poultry house, and every window in the 
house is screened by one inch wire mesh, 
excepting the upper one in the loft lead- 
ing to the flight. The entrance for the 


fowls is threugh the roosting room. - 
(The end.) 








Cacklings. 


_ Ifthe poultry have a good range there 
is no need of giving them a meat ration 
during the Summer. 
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Never allow turkeys to roost in un- 
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healthy places. Give them plenty of 
clean water to drink. 


Chicks hatched during the Summer 
can be sold as roasting fowls late in the 
Fall, if they cannot be disposed of at 
good prices for broilers and frying 
chickens, 


Dealers do not like to buy eggs that 
are dirty, and a higher price can often 
be obtained for clean ones, as the buyer 
| judges the freshness of the egg by its ap- 
| pearance; so if they look old, no matter 
‘how fresh they may be, they will only 





THE GENERAL PURPOSE HER. 


The Silver Laced Wyandotte a 
nadian Subscriber's Favorite. 





in a recent issue under the heading of 
“ The General Pu Hen,” that E. M. 
Richards speaks very highly of the B. P. 
Rock fowls. I will not dispute that 
which he claims for his favorite variety, 
but I feel it my duty to speak a word in 
regard to the excellent qualities pos- 
sessed by the Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
which variety is, in my opinion, second 
to none as a general purpose fowl, both 
as egg producers and table fowls, They 
are quickly grown, and I have pullets 
hatched on the last day of May begin 
laying on the 1st of November, and con- 
tinue through the coldest Winter weather 
without intermission until Spring, when 
they make splendid mothess and sitters, 
being large enough to cover a goodl 
number of eggs, yet not clumsy enoug 
to crush them. Truly, what sight is 
more “wrath arousing” than to see a 
great Brahma hen going on a nest of 
eggs, crushing one or more each time. 
But, to return to the subject in hand, 
perhaps I had better give the treatment 
which my fowls have received, as others 
may gain some new ideas therefrom. 
To begin at the little ball of down, I 
do not consider it necessary to feed them 
for the first 36 hours, and then on bread 
Ss soaked in milk every two 
ours for a week or so, gradually lengthen- 
ing the time between each feeding until 
three times per day is reached. During 
this time I am also adding oatmeal, bran, 
cornmeal, bonemeal, finely-crushed egg- 
shells, ete. Fresh, pure water, with a 
few rusty nails in the dish, is kept before 
them at all times, and if the weather is 
suitable, the chicks are allowed out on 
the ground during the day as soon as 
possible, as a board floor is very injurious 
to them. With this food and care, if I 
have been waging constant war against 
lice, they are soon filling the egg basket 
with eggs that are a revelation to those 
consumers of eggs laid by poor ill-fed 
hens. I believe that-there is as much 
difference in the eggs laid by a properly 
fed hen and those laid by an illy-fed 
one, as there is between good beef and 
poor beef. How many are of this 
opinion? ” 
During the Summer, while the chicks 
are growing and the older hens have 
their freedom, some fine, dry day I col- 
lect a quantity of fine ground for the 
dust bath and store it away in a dry 
place; then when the ground outside 1s 
frozen, mix some of this with coal ashes 
and place it in a sunny window in the 
henhouse. It is also well to add a hand- 
ful of sulphur to assist in keeping clear 
of the greatest pest of poultry, lice, 
which one is obliged to be fighting con- 
stantly. 

Another item is a few barrels of dried 
grass, and now is just the time to get it; 
cut it into half-inch lengths and dry it 
quickly. Of course this, without a cut- 
ter of some sort, is impracticable for a 
large flock, but those who have never 
tried it for a small number would be 
surprised to see how greedily it is de- 
voured by the “ biddies,” either dry or 
scalded with the soft food, which, by the 
way, is always given in the morning and 
fed while warm—not hot, remember. It 
may consist of any and all kinds of 
grain, but corn in any form should be 
fed very sparingly to laying hens. I 
never use sour milk to wet up this soft 
food, as it is quite injurious if used in 
this manner; but when given as a drink 
is keenly relished and very beneficial in 
filling the egg basket. Now, too, there 
is the material for the Winter eggshells 
to procure. I consider shells saved dur- 
ing the Summer, dried, crushed, and fed 
as required, is the best form of lime. 
Charred bones, crushed to the size of 
peas, are also very good, 

Overy Fall I store away a good lot of 
cabbage and vegetables of all kinds, for 
they make a very acceptable addition to 
the bill of fare. Do not forget that a 
little sunflower seed fed now and then 
will brighten up the plumage of the 
fiock. One word more in regard to 
their treatment. I fully realize that 
perfect cleanliness is positively essential 
to the well-being of poultry, and I owe 
a great share of my success to it. Do 
not for one instant imagine that by 
éMining the henhouse once,-or maybe 
twice, during the year that you are 
being excessively cleanly (as, alas! for 
the poor hens, too many doimagine). I 
have things arranged so that it is not 
much of a task to brush off the shelves 
beneath the perches every morning with 
an‘old pail and broom kept for the pur- 
pose. Scatter a little sand and air- 
slaked lime along them, and it is not 
only much more pleasure to work about 
the hennery,|but it is also that much 
gained against lice and other pests. 

Under this treatment my flock of 
pure-bred Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
numbering at one time 75, have laid re- 
markably well, and the chicks have 
grown quickly, strong, and well, and I 
often have cockerels weighing at the age 
of seven months nine and 10 pounds 
each, which is several pounds above the 
standard weight for a full-grown speci- 
men of this particular breed. Indeed, 
it is a sight to cheer the heart of a true 
fancier to see them, with their bright red 
combs (which we all know is a sure in- 
dicator of perfect health); their bright 
eyes, ever on the alert for some unwary 
bug or worm; their sprightly step and 
handsome carriage, combined with the 
pure silvery white, evenly penciled with 
the velvety black of their plumage, mak- 
ing them one of the most beautiful, as 
well as one of the most useful and profit- 
able, varieties known in the poultry 
world.—-BertHa IL Jones, Bedford, 
Quebec. 





Much of the so-called cholera among 
chickens is lice, roup, or indigestion. 
The chickens attacked with any of the 
latter diseases may linger for several 
days after they become sick, but those 
attacked with cholera will die within a 





' bring the price of old eggs. 
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TONE OF THE WOOL MARKET. 

Justice, Bateman .4,Co,’s circular of J 
20 says: ‘‘The in number of idle mil 
has not made any iniprovement in the wool 
business, althoug wspapers and bank offi- 
cers report some improvement in the financial 
situation. The better feeling in financial cir- 
cles, however, has nof,as yet been sufficient to 
inspire hopefulness among manufacturers. It 
appears that confiderite jn values is shaken 
more on account of threatened tariff reduction 
than because of financial disturbances. Manu- 
facturers believe that no permanent improve- 
ment in business can take place until the effects 
of the proposed tariffchanges have been tested, 
and this will take time. Totalk with them one 
— the impression that nothing that could 

ppen to them could create a greater disrup- 
tion to their business than a radical change 
in the tariff laws at this time of financial dis- 
turbance. There seems to be no ~ ¢ of a 
halt in the downward course of wi rices 
until they reach the free wool level, unless it 
should appear that the Administration pro- 

m of tariff reduction cannot be carried out. 
dle machinery, owing to lack of orders for 
cloth, leaves manufacturers without a policy. 
This, of course, causes the wool market to be 
weak. The following report of the wool 
market from 7'he Manufacturer clearly states 
the situation as viewed from the manufactur- 
ers’ standpoint. 
‘*Dullness and lack of confidence have con- 
tinued prevalent in the wool trade. Not 
money stringency, but the fear of tariff 
changes, is the chief obstruction to business. 
Already there has been a t curtailment of 
production which has resulted from the dearth 
of new orders and the unwillingness of manu- 
facturers to make goods for stock. Imports 
of wool have been checked by the drop in 
values, but the increase in demand for do- 
mestic wools, that would ordinarily have re- 
sulted from a stoppage of imports, has not 
been experienced, becanse so much machinery 
has been forced into idleness by the fear of 
the effect of tariff changes. 
‘The drop in wool values has been severely 
felt in all districts, but notably in Colorado 
and in other sections west of the Mississippi 
where the need of money has enforced reali- 
zations at an almost perpendicular drop from 
protected to ‘free wool’ prices. On a level 
with the scoured cost of competing foreign 
wools the margin over the cost of freight com- 
missions and other charges on territory wools 
marketed on the Atlantic seaboard is not 
over two to eight cents per pound, accordin 
to the quality and condition of the woo 
The losses on this year’s wool clips have pro- 
duced a marked change of sentiment on the 
tariff question in the Western States, and it is 
not unlikely that an avalanche of petitions 
against a remission of the wool duties will 
assail the new Congress when it shall assemble 
in August. There is a latent belief in some 
quarters that the pressure upon Congress may 
be sufficient to prevent the carrying out of 
the Democratic policy with regard to the wool 
duties. Any indication of this result may be 
relied upon to causé a quick rebound in wool 
prices all over the country. 


EUROPE. 


‘One of the sign#of the times is the send- 
ing back to Europe’some‘recent purchases of 
foreign wool. The heavy decline in the prices 
of American makes ‘it so much cheaper with 
duty added, that the latter can be reshipped 
and sold in Europe’to better advantage than 
to pay the duty and manufacture it here. 


LONDON MARKET. 


‘The London anctions have progressed 
without any material,change in prices. The 
very large amount of, woo] withdrawn owin 
to lack of satisfactory bidg is significant, an 
suggests the need of effort to sustain values 
there. 

FREE WOOL PRICES. 


‘There seems to be considerable difference 
of opinion as to the free wool value of the 
various grades of American wool in the fleece. 
As near as can be ascertained by sending sam- 
ples of American scoured fine wool to leading 
London merchants, the present average price 
there is in the neighborhood of 30 cents per 
pound scoured for such as averaged 60 cents 
per pound here on the 1st of March, 1893. 
The scoured value of low medium or common 
and }-blood wools in London seems to be 
about 28 cents, while 4-bred wools, fine Ter- 
ritorials, and all wools having a Merino cross, 
appear to be worth about 30 cents scoured. 
Ohio and selected delaine fleeces appear to be 
the only American wools that will command 
as much as 35 cents scoured on the London mar- 
ket. This makes no allowance for the skirts. 
The scoured value in London for the various 
grades quoted above are for skirted wools. 
It is assumed, however, that the cost of im- 
porting skirted foreign wool would about off- 
set the disad\antage of American unskirted 
staple, so that it is deemed safe in calculat- 
ing the scoured value of American wool to 
assume that the free trade value here of un- 
skirted wool would be about the same as the 
scoured value of skirted wool in London. If 
the value of American wool on a free trade 
basis was computed with a view to its export, 
the cost of shipping and the discounts on the 
skirts would very materially lower the scoured 
value of the home clip here.”’ 


Wool. 


Boston, July 25.—There is no material change 
to report in the woo! market this week. Sales 
are moderate, and prices are on an unsettled 
basis. Manufacturers are in the markct, but 
they are only Dazms for actual wants and in 
small lots. e depressed condition, with the 
outlook for the future still unfavorable, con- 
tinues. The arrivals have been large and the 
loft& here are well filled, thereby causing dealers 
to be ready sellers and not anxious to get much 
more on hand until there is prospect of a better 
demand. Buyers are as cautious about pur- 
chasing as ever, and only when concessions are 
offered can they beinduced to purchase. Values 
remain about the same as last reported as far as 
asking prices are concerned, but not many 
holders will let a reasonable bid fora round lot 
go by. The interior markets are quict, with 
stocks accumulating. 

In fine washed fleeces a better demand is re- 
ported for Ohio and Pennsylvania. The eupply 
ot this grade is not large, and, as several mills 
have had to obtain these wools, prices have re- 
mained on a steady basis. The average price 
for good XX and above is 25, and offers under 
that price have been refused. For XX wool 24 
is the market price, with X and X and above at 


23a24 per pound. No, wools are not so active, 
sales being made at 25a27. There is little or 


nothing doing in Michigan X fleeces, small sales 
being made at 20a21 per pound. No sales of No. 
1 Michigan were made this week. There has 
been quite a good inquiry for fine delaines and 
a fair amount has been sold, but at low prices. 
Most of the sales of. Qhio lots were nade at 
but there were some,ghoice;selections that sol 
at 26, an extreme price, The bulk of the grade 
can be bought, howérer, at 25 per pound. The 
outside price for Michigan delaine is 24. Washed 
eombing wools are dull and neglected, small 
sales being at petoes ast reported. There has 
been a fair inquiry f nwhshed combings and 
asale of }-blood Kentucky was made at 22}a23 

r pound, an ext outside price. Only a 

air amount of W rn unwashed and un- 
merchantable fleece’ ‘have’ been sold at prices 
seaging from léal9 per pound. 

When sellers are wi}ling, to accept low prices 
for Territory wools good sales can be made, and 
it is owing to this factthat a good amount of 
Territory wool has been sold this week. The 
extreme scoured prige for fine wool is 45, with 
most sales being é at 42a43. Fine medium 
lots sell at about 40 per pound. Oregon wools 
are very dull, only small lots being sold. The 
outside scoured price js 45. Only a moderate 
demand is reported for California wools, the 
extreme scoured price for Spring wools bein 
42 per pound. Outside of one good sale o 
Texas wools, the demand has been very quiet; 
most sales were made on a scou at 38a 
40 per pound, Pulled wools are quiet and 
steady. Foreign wools of all kinds are un- 
changed in tone and price. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces—No. 1 geeee, 
27; X and X and above, 23; XX and XX an 
or higan, Wiseo sin, etc.—Michigan X, 21a22; 
Michigan nsin, etc.— Mic na, 
Michigan No. 1, 26; New York, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont X, 20a21; New York and New 
Hampshire No. 1, 25. 

Combing—Kentucky and Maine ¢ blood, 20a21; 
Kentucky. and Maine } blood, 1; Indiana 
and Missouri } blood, 19220; Indiana and Missouri 

blood, 19220; No. 1 Ohio, 28a29; No. 2 oe Se 





few hours, 


27; No. 1 Michigan, 27a2s; No. 2 Michigan, 
oDeluine Wools Onis. 2a26; Michigan fine, 3a 


FOREIGN WOOL BEING RETURNED TO. 


Te 
dium, 


eo | Wools—Montana fine and fine me- 
10aJ6; Montana No, 2 medium, l5al7; Wy- 
oming, Utah, Dak © fine and 


fe ota, and Colo 
fine medium, 10al6; w oming, Utah, Dakota, 
and Colorado No. 2 ium 7. 
Southern Clothing Wools—Georgia, 21a22, 
nominal; Kentucky and Maine }-blood clothing 
20; Missouri and Indiana, 19a20; Kentucky an 
Maine ¢-blood clothing, 20; Missouri and Indi- 
Texas and Southern Wools—Texas Spring 
medium (12 months), 15a18; Texas Spring fine, 
12al6; Texas Spring Rne (six to eight months) 
llal5; Texas Sp hg medium (six to eight 
months), 13015; Texas Fal!, nominal. 

Nebraska Wools—Fine, 10a12; me- 
dium, léal6; carpet 12a138. 

Unwashed and Unmerchantable Wools—Ohio 
and Michigan fine unwashed, l4al7; Ohio and 
Pennsylvania unmerchantabie, 17al9; Michigan 
unmerchantable, 17a18; fat sheep, fine, 14al6; 


do, medium, 2a22. . 

Pulled Wools, Scoured Basis—A supers, 42a45; 
P supers, 85a40; C supers, 25a30; low and No.1, 
15a20; extras and fine A supers, 48a53; fine, 
combing pulled, 42a45. 

California Wools— Spring Northern, 16a18; 
Middle County Spring, 18a15; Southern defec- 
tive, 10a12; free Northern Fall, 14al6; Southern, 
do, 10al2; defective, 8a10, 

Oregon Wools—Kastern, fair, 10a13; choice, 14 

, nominal, 18a20, 

Australian Wools, Scoured Basis — Combing 

supers, 70a72; do good, 67a70; do average, ; 

clothing, 60a65; crossbred, fine, nominal, 60; do 

medium, 55a56; Queensland combing, do 

clothing, 60a62; lambs’ wool, 60a72. 

optontevideo wools, nominal, 28a% fair to 
oice. 

Cape wools, 25a28, as to quality. 

Carpet Woole—Aleppo. iiats; Angora, 15; 

Assyrian, al3; Cordova, 16}; Valparaiso. 

nominal, 16; skoi Autumns, 19a20; comb- 

Hoy 24026; cardings, nominal, a22; greasy. 

1 ald: Bokhara, 130134; Khorassan fleece 

23; East India, nominal; Bagdad, white, 

for choice, and 23a2% for ordinary; do, fawn, 22a 

23; do, colored, 20a21 for choice, and 19a20 for 


ordinary; China carpet, l4al5; do, ball, 18; Kar- 
adi, 18a; Mossoul, Daze; Scotch, 17a18; camel's 
r, 1240133. 
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New York, July 27. 

Open, High. Low. Closing. 
AUGUSt..coccccccee 7.70 soccce coccce 7.79 
September.....++5 7.87 sseces eveves 7.86 
sto i wr 7.98 eeeree eeeeee 7.96 
November. co BOT ccccee coccce 8.06 
December sssccees 8.18 ceceee cocces 8.14 
January ....es.00. 8. gsccee ceecce 8.26 


Close easy. Sales, 114,200. 

The more cheerful market for stocks and the 
continued drouth in Texas, together with 
the stopping of August notices for about 7,000 
bales by Greek interests and a demand to cover 
shorts caused an advance to-day of nine to 10 
points in spite of a slight decline in Liverpool 
and high rates for money. The trading was 
still moderate, but the feeling among the be- 
lievers in cotton was a little more confident. 
Liverpool was more active and closed steady. 
In Manchester yarns were moving, Gowty and 
there was less doing in cloths. erpool de- 
clined 4 to 2 points, with sales on the spot of 
12,000 bales. New Orleans advanced five points. 
Spot cotton here was unchanged. Southern 
=— markets were generally quiet and un- 
c angeds Mobile declined 1-16; New Orleans sold 
1,000 bales. 


BALTIMORE, July 27.—Cotton nominal; mid- 
dling, 8. Futures apety. 

LIVERPOOL, July 27.—Cotton—American mid- 
dling, |, m. c., July, 4.26a4.27; July and August, 
4.2504.26; Ahigust and September, 4.24a4.25; Sep- 
tember and October, 4.25a4.26; October and No- 
vember, 4.2624.27: November and December, 
4.28, value; December and January, 4.29a4.30; 
January and February, 4.31; buyers; February 
and March, 4.33, value. 

NEw ORLEANS, July 27.—Futures steady; sales, 
19,500; July. 7.43; August, 45; September, 54; Oc- 
tober, 64; November, 74; December, 84; January, 
99; February, 8.07; March, 8.15. 


Grain. 

CHICAGO, July 28. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
September.. G4} 654 623 624 
Wheat. December.. 72 72 704 10s 
ugust..... 7 
Corn--4September.. 38) 99 38 384 
Oats AUGUBte ice ceccee covees eovees eovece 
***? September... 234 234 234 t 

Pork ....September.. 19.50  ..s..6  sseess x 

Lard....8eptember.. 9.75 9.75 9.70 9.70 
Ribs..... September.. 7.57} 7.57) 7.15 7.27% 


Utter demoralization characterized the wheat 
market throughout the session to-day and all 

revious records for low prices were again 

roken. There was a veritable panic on the 
part of holders of long wheat to get rid of their 
enormous load, At one time the price for Sep- 
tember was 2} under | mre Be close. The 
liquidation continued throughout the session 
and the market showed little rallying power at 
any time. The decision of the banks last night 
to issue certificates, while its ultimate effect 
— be to unloose considerable money, is gen- 
erally regarded as a confession that matters are 
growing no brighter. Anotherand perhaps the 
most potent factor of weakness is the fact that 
the banks have really called a good many wheat 
loans, and there is a fear that it may become 

encral, A more hopeful feeling characterized 
the trading during the Jast hour, and a reaction 
of one cent from the low point ocqurred, but 
pert of this was lost. September opened at 65, 
sold to 644, up to 644, down to 62+, improved a 
trifle, closing at 63. December sold from 72 to 
70}, closing at that figure. July or cash wheat 
suffered quite as badly as the deferred options, 
being offered from 654 down to 59}, with but 
little support, with a recovery to 59} at the close. 
Corn was not only affected by wheat, but the 
natural influences were also against the market, 
There was 2 drop of j for September and ¢ for 
May from last night. There was a very narrow 
market in oats. The market appeared to be 
firm and independent of other cereals. 


The Horse Market. 


New York, July 27.—During the week the 
trading has been fair at prices about the same 
as those of last week. Quite a number of sales 
reported of earrings terms and saddle horses, 
express teams and draft horses very quiet; a 
little better feeling on roadsters. Thirty-six 
cars of horses arrived this week. Prices were: 


Draft hordes.......cccccsee cevcccscccens $: 
Express tCAMS......sseceecseeeeeceeneens 350a 850 
Curriage teams.. 400a 
BAGAIOLS. occccccccceccccceqeccccss coccccse 
RORASCOED 6 0000s cccccccccvcccccocscocces 





CHICAGO, July 27.—Of the 6,500 cattle which 
were received to-day over 4,000 head were from 
Texas. The demand was very slack. Very few 
desirable natives were on sale, and many of the 
big buyers considered it not worth their while 
to venture out. Local concerns did most of the 
business at about steady figures with a lower 
and weaker tendency on steers below medium 
in quality. Trading was slow and tedious, and 
salesmen had to work hard to get rid of the 
grassy kind. Some natives sold up to $5, but 
not many went at more than $4.60. Texas cat- 
tle were barely steady at a range of 2.25a3.75 for 
pose to good steers. Native cows were firm at 

.25a3.50, aud calves were 25c higher at 3.25a5.75. 
quotations are as follows: 

Fancy native steers, 1,550a1,750 Ibs... $5.00a$5.25 
Choice to fancy steers, 1,300a1,500 lbs. 4.45a 5.00 


z= 


Good to choice steers, 1,200a1,400 lbs.. 3 80a 4.55 
Fair to good steers, 1,100a1,300 Ibs..... 3.60a 4.20 
Poor to fair steers, 900a1,100 Ibs...... + 8.30a 3.85 
Common to good butchers’ steers.... 3.15a 3.90 
Choice to extra cows and heifers..... . 2.60a 3.25 
Fair to good cows and heifers ........ 1.90a 2.45 
Inferior to good canning cows........ 1.00a 2.20 
Stockers and fecders, 700a1,150 Ibs.... 2.25a 3.50 
Native veal calves. 100a400 lbs......... 8.00a 5.75 
Texas steers, 800a1,200 Ibg.......-..ee0e 1.75a 2.50 
Texas cows, bulls, and stags.......... 1.20a 2.50 


Hogs—The hog market was well supplied and 
ruled lower from the start. Opening sales were 
0c lower on heavy and 5c on light. Packers 
became more bearish later and values declined 
10al5 by 10 o’clock. The movement was not 
very brisk, and rough hogs were neglected at 
every turn. At the finish heavy hogs sold We 
lower, but they were not us good as the hogs 
which sold early. Light reached 6.35 for fancy, 
but 6.1006.25 took the hulk. Heavy sold at 5.60a 
6, mostly 5.75a5.90; mixed, 5.80a6.15, largely at 
sre 

Sheep#S.ppties of sheep lately have not been 
large compared with the usual runs, but con- 
sidering“ the fact that the quality is very poor 
and more grass sheep are coming, receipts are 
more than salesmen can get rid of readily. 
The fact that buyers are getting pretty good 
Texas sheep at lower prices is injuring the mar- 
ket tor grass-fed Western sheep. The market 
ruled slow and dull, with lower figures for 
nearly all except a few good to choice native 
sheep and yearlings. The lamb market was 
firm for good qualities, but other grades were 
barcly steady. Sales included go natives at 
4.5024.80. Common largely at 2.50a3, with a lot 
of 131 head of 58-pound sheep at t.25. Nebraska 
and Wyoming feeders, 60a84 pounds, 1.85a2.70. 
Four double decks of Washington sheep, 108 
pounds, sold at 3.624. Lambs, 3.75a5.80. 


a 


STRAWS. 





The cry of the gray squirrel is an ex- 
act imitation of that of a young baby. 

An old teamster will always keep in 
the middle of the road where there is a 
bad mud hole in a lane; everybody else 
tries to drive near the fence and make 
the sides worse than the middle. 


John Kingery, of Marion County, 
Towa, who speaks from — of experi- 
ence, says that teeth picked with a splin- 
ter from atree that has been struck by 
lightning will never ache, no odds how 
badly decayed. 

Do you raise corn, wheat, oats, horses, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs because it~ pays 
you, or because somebody else raises 
them? It is only safe to raise such 





products as you need for home use and 
that can be raised at a living profit. 


AWATCH, A CHAIN, A PAPER, SI.65. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to the 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUC, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Wateh and a Great Newspaper for Every Farmer for less 
Money than he Can Secure them Anywhere Else. 








THE FACE 


We first offered this great 
chain, limiting the time to 
find that they cannot be 


DESCRIPTION 


It is suitable to carry in the t or to 
To save space the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the face ef the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 

uered to resemble gold. is material is 
Lequantty advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chain is not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail in the country from 15 te 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alone, is fifty centaa year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this premium combination to 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 
ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents ¢ach, 


mium m our issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, watch, and 
0 days. The demand for them has come by thou 

produced so cheaply as we had expected. We are, therefore, 
ebliged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 


OF THE WATCH: 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets by a patent 
attachment shown in the cut of the works. The face, therefore, need not be opened to set it, 


In order to pnt Tz AMFRICAN FARMER 
at the top of the list in number of subscribers, 
we have secured sole control of the output of 
an American watch factory, which we will 
Gispose of within the next thirty days at leas 


cost. 
oihie statement does not scem reasonable 
upon the face of it, but our readers know 
that the po = a subscription list to 
any newspa: volves an enormous expense 
yan = od and for other purposes. A 
new subscriber to any newspaper costs more 
than the publisher receives, owing to the ex- 
pense in ng him. It is only 
subscribers who continue their | apg 
year after year who are profitable from a pe- 
cost, to put fhe subx 


cuniary standpoint. 

We intend, at any 
scription @st of THE AMERICAN FARMER at 
over three hundred thousand and take our 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offer of an 
honest watch, a chain, and THe AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year for the insignificant 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-five cents. 

The offer includes the delivery of all, pre 
paid, to any address in the United States. 
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It need only be wound 


hang upon the wall in bedroom or parlor 
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CHE WORKS, 


and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost of postage and wrapping. Address at 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. Cc. 








‘ollowl: 


strict] 


gamey 


Stee 
Trout F 
Salmon Fliy, Two Snell Hooks and Gut, 


Sent by mai st; for only 75 eentsa. W 
y mail, postpaid, oun 


ISHERMANS OUTFIT 


A COMPLETE ANGLING OUTFIT FOR ONLY 75 CENTS! Th 
are two remarkable thin 
never been attempted before; the quality throughout Is of the best, 
No fisherman 
- such an ou 


ere 
about this “Champion Outfit.” It has 


- affurd to poss this offer by, because nowhere can he 
t for double or more money. Each outfit contains thé 


1g: 
One Fine Polished Brass Reel; One Linen Trout Lin 
first-class, made in the most perfect manner, and the stronges! 
trout line made; One Linen B 
same high’ standard, but larger, adapted for big fish like salmon, or 
Ike black bass; One 
ored, nicely c:oss-wound on a block,and good for ever, vday fishin, 
after perch, catfish, sunfish, rock bass, etc.; One Line 
Soumpiese with Hook, Bob, and Sinker, One 
Ringed Fish-hooks (assorted sizes), Two Improved 


ass or falmon Line, of the 
mg Cotton Line, dark col- 


urnishe 
zen Beat 


yo Improved Bass Fiy, One Improved 
n 


ng Pike Line, and an Artificia! Worm 


Mounted with Four Hooks. Lastly, an ein» pamphlet of instructions fr fishermen. 
ith THE AMERICAN FARMER one year, postpaid, only $1.20 


ER, Washington, D. O, 











GREAT ANTIQUITY OF THE PUMP. 


The World in all Ages Has Employed 
Ingenious Devices for Raising Water. 


The development of the modern steam 

pumping-engine forms one of the most 
important features of progress in the 
field of mechanics, the details of which 
are outlined in an entertaining manner 
by Mr. William M. Barr in the Engin- 
eering Magazine. According to this 
writer, however, the ancients were not 
without a great deal of ingenuity in 
devising methods for the raising of 
water, and it is of interest to study some 
of these methods, as introducing prin- 
ciples still in use in the construction 
of pumping machinery. 
Machines for raising water may be 
said to be as old as civilization itself, 
and their invention extends so far be- 
yond written history that no one can say 
when the art of lifting and distributing 
water began. Egypt, the land of un- 
fathomable antiquity, the oldest civiliza- 
tion of the Orient, noted not only for her 
magnificence and power, but for knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and engineering skill, un- 
derstood and made practical use of such 
important hydraulic devices as the 
syphon and the syringe, the latter being 
a remarkable invention and the real 
parent of the modern pump. Whether 
or not syringes were ever fitted with in- 
let and outlet valves, thus making the 
single-action pump, is not known; but 
bellows consisting of a leather bag set in 
a frame and worked by the feet, the 
operator standing with one foot on each 
bag, expelling the inclosed air, the ex- 
hausted bag being then lifted by a 
string to refill it with air, implies the 
use of a valve opening inward, and it is 
difficult to conceive of a continuous 
operation without one. 

A representative piece of mechanism 
occurs frequently on the sculptures of 
early Egypt. It has the appearance of, 
and is generally believed to be, that of 
a portable pump. ‘The hydraulic screw 
is also attributed to this people, but 
their main reliance seems always to 
have been the Shadoof, seen everywhere 
along the banks of the Nile, an inven- 
tion so simple and so well adapted to 
their needs that it remains to-day sub- 
stantially the same as it has through all 
the centuries since history began. 





The same may be said regarding the 
chain-pump in China, an invention the 








origin of which antedates the Christian 
era. This simple machine, which seems 
never to have been improved upon, is in 
such common use that every agricultural 
laborer is in possession of one. Where 
irrigation is conducted on a larger scale, 
the chain-pump is made proportionately 
larger and moved by a very simple 
tread wheel; and still larger ones are 
operated by yoking a buffalo or other 
animal to a suitable driving machine. 

The application of steam to raising 
water isof uncertainorigin. Long before 
the Christian era certain applications of 
fire to vessels containing water, by which 
effects were produced calculated to as- 
tonish ignorant worshippers, were pract- 
iced by the priests of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome; but their knowledge seems 
never to have been turned into any 
channel of secular usefulness. 

Maple Sugar. 

The laboratory at Montpelier, Vt, 
tested 4,000,000 pounds of maple sugar 
this year, upon which a bounty of $7,- 
000,000 will be paid producers in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Maine. 
The yield is about the average. Last 
year bounty was paid on 2,250,000 
pounds, There were about 1,200,000 
pounds produced in Somerset County, 
Pa., this year, and 451,000 pounds of 
this was presented for test and bounty. 

Annoying Pests. 

One of our most annoying pests is the 
corn worm, known in the South as the 
boll worm. There it is the great ene- 
my of the cotton growers, and is claimed 
never to have been seen in the North 
until brought up on the early sweet corn 
shipped for sale. No very effectual 
method of combatting them has been dis- 
covered, and we would recommend this 
matter to our experiment stations as one 
well worthy their careful attention. 











Scarlet clover is sown in the corn at 
the last cultivation. It has the vitality 
and disposition to grow all Winter, 
affording pasturage at a time when most 
needed. Some farmers prepare the land 
and sow it asacrop. It is ready to cut 
by the 10th of May, and the land may 
be put to corn. It is the custom in 
Delaware to sow it with corn for ensi 
lage. Two enormous crops are thus 
grown on the same land in one year. 


No other plant will do this, 
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Rawlins—That seems strange. 





a Factum—I know it does, but it’s so. 
af Rawlins—How do you know? 
Factum—From ation. You 
remember the other evening when the 
crowd of sports came up from the village 
and had a set-to in my barn? 
Rawlins— Yes. , 
Factum—Well, it was only a ne, Or 
two after that I found two of m 
clucking around looking for a place to 
set too—— Yankee Blade. 


Incomprehensible. 
“ Tt beats me,” said Meandering Mike, 
who had struck a Summer resort. 
“What does?” asked Plodding Pete. 
“These people that comes hundreds 
of miles to git a bath.” 






































































































The Reason. 
Scientist—What do you suppose is 
the cause of the cyclones and tornadoes 
being so strong out here? at 
Citizen—W al, stranger, I reckon it’s 
because they take so much exercise.— 
Puck. ‘ 








Prof. McMollis—The lepidoptera are 
more than usually prevalent this year, 
and I find that if 1 hope to have any 
fruit I must apply the liquid tar myself. 





The Wasp—Zipp! 





Bird in the Hand Policy. 


Old Gentleman—You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, begging. A great, 
strong fellow like you ought to look for 
work. 

Beggar—What! throw up a sure 


“ping for an uncertainty ? 


» 





How He Managed It. 


stleton—I hear you are engaged to 
Miss. Biggerolle, the girl you went horse- 


back With so much last Summer. How 
on earfh did you manage it? 
Summit—lI couldn’t help it, old man. 


We were thrown together so much.— 
Truth, 


The Latest Regulations. 

Jess—They are getting things down 
fine now at Asbury Park. 

Bess—What are the latest regu- 
lations ? 

Jess—No bathing, except on foggy 
days; no going to prayer-meeting with- 
out a chaperon.— Puck 


A Cruel Joke. 











Tramp—Say, mister, call yer dog off, 
won't yer? 

Hayseed—Wouldn’t do no good ’f I 
did. His name ain’t Off, it’s Sickem.— 
Harper's Weekly. 


A Humane Attendant. 
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Mr. Hackney-Cobb—Why, Thomp- 
son, you have banged this horse’s tail 
in a most slovenly manner, Look at 
‘hese three long hairs. 

Thompson—Law, boss, fly time is 
comin’, an’ I hadn’t de heart to depribe 
de poor beast ob all de means ob de- 
fense.— Puck. 





Dr. Curemquick—Well, how is this, 
my dear sir? You sent me a letter 
stating that you had been attacked by 
smallpox, and I find you suffering from 
rheumatism. 

Mr. Manhattan Beach—Well, you 
see, doctor, there was nobody in the 
house who could spell rheumatism. 

Dr. enmetdtineniy it seems 











THE FENCE CORNER, 


the coolers exhibited here. In looking 
them over there seems to be the same 
idea running through the construction 
of all, viz., to ex the cream or milk 
to the air and to cold plates; thus the 
liquid is deodorized a cooled at the 
same time. 





The cut shows what perhaps may be 
considered the most perfected machine 
of this kind. It is of simple mechanism 
and easily kept in order. It consists of 
two fluted 8 ry plates tinned on the 
outside, joined at the edges by brass bars, 
also tinned. At the top at the left is a 
barrel from which, by means of a pi 
entering at the bottom, comes ice-cold 
water. This water is forced from left to 
right, and from the bottom upward, out 
through a hollow frame, and discharges 
at a trunion at the right. The milk or 
cream is in the tank at the top, and 
gradually finds its way through a row of 
small holes in a trough Just above the 
plates, It runs down the outside and 
empties by means of a movable tube at 
the bottom now into one vessel, now into 
another. The milk is separated from 
the cold water by the thin metal plate, 
only it flows in an opposite direction, 
and as it leaves the machine where the 
water enters it mnst be within one or 
two degrees of the water in temperature, 
The fluted plates have been made of cop- 
per, and their ends secured by brass 
pieces so that no ill effects could arise 
from corrosion by water. 

It is a machine needed in every dairy 
and creamery, and may be purchased 
for from $22 to $45, according to size 
and amount of fixtures. In some cases 
a siphon would be a necessary adjunct. 
It has been found that a more uni- 
form butter can be made from cream 
that has been cooled to a desired tem- 
perature, and it seems with this apparatus 
one has almost absolute control of the 
matter. Former make-shift methods 
did not result in uniformity; the first 
cream was apt to be chilled and then a 
gradual warming of the cooling agent 
left the last little cooler than when it 
came from the separator. 

Other coolers there shown vary some 
in form, yet not much in principle. 
There is one that is very much the shape 
and proportion of a store drum or a 
milk can turned on its side. The can is 
to be filled with water and ice, the water 
constantly changing, the quantity regu- 
lated by supply and discharge pipes. 
The cream trickles down the outside 
from one can to another, but the journey 
is much shorter than in the other ma- 
chine. This recommends itself to many, 
as it costs but about eight dollars, while 
the other costs twice as much. Still 
another is the union of these two ideas. 
The can has fluted sides and the water 
enters at the bottom and is forced up. 
One other is mounted on an oblong 
wooden frame, and as the milk passes 
from one end to another it is cooled by 
means of a set of little fans set on a 
wheel, much the same as in a fanning 
mill. This seems to me to be a better 
aerator than cooler. 

Another cooler consists of a set of 
pans in the shape of a pyramid. The 
milk is strained in at the top and 
gradually finds its way in and out 
through little holes to the bottom, being 
always kept just the other side of a tin 
partition from the cold water. 

The last on the list is most simple in 
construction, and one that any tinman 
could make for you. It consists of a tin 
trough six feet long, 12 inches wide, and 
perhaps an inch and a half deep. In 
modern dairies it is the connection be- 
tween the separator and the churn. It 
has a flat bottom, in which are no farther 
than four inches apart protruding plates 
of tin perhaps one-third of an inch high, 
similar to the frets of a guitar. These 
are, of course, to check the rapid flow of 
the water. An inch above this is a plain 
plate of tin, extending not the entire 
distance across the width of. the trough, 
but running the whole length. Across 
this plate runs the cream from the 
separator to the churn, exposed to the 
air on one side and the cooling water on 
the other. 

It has not some of the good points of 
the first named, yet its cheapness will 
recommend it to many. If you cannot 
afford to buy one of the higher priced 
articles, get one like this made at the 
nearest tinsmith’s, and see for yourself 
what there is in this matter of cooling and 
freeing the cream from animal odors. 

The sterilizing apparatus ef which I 
wrote you in my last continues to be the 
great attraction among the dairy ex- 
hibits) All of the foremost men seem to 
think it has come to stay, and that at no 
far distant day unsterilized milk will 
not bring the price necessary to keep the 
business on a paying basis. The same 
German firm has on exhibit also a food 
sterilizer which is interesting to women, 
who see how simple a matter it will be to 
preserve food stuf in the next generation. 

In the coming issue of Toe AMERICAN 
Farmer I hope to be able to tell you 
something definite of the dairy test, and 
hope also that the machinery at the 
Dairy building may be running s0 





to me that your entire family is suffer- 
ing from a bad spell_— Texas Siftings. 












smoothly as to warrant us in taking a 





Tomatoes do best when kept off the 
ground, and are not so likely to rot. 


Cultivation enables the dew and 
moisture to penetrate to roots of the 
crops. 

Green clover, cut in blossom, is an ex- 
cellent Summer mulch for blackberries 
and raspberries, : 

The chief object in cultivation is to 
bring into effective use the forces of 
nature, both in the air and in the soil. 
The remedy suggested for the harle- 
quin cabbage bug is to collect them in 
pails of kerosene when they first make 
their appearance. 


and become hard because the weather is 
warm. That is just the time when the 
cultivation should be most frequent. 
Mellowness of the surface soil will in- 
sure moisture by holding at the surface 
the water which constantly rises from 
deep down in the earth by capillary 
action, 


To till the ground means to keep it in 
such a condition that the air acts in har- 
mony with the earth in the elaboration 
of plant food in suitable forms to be used 
by the growing crop. 

Saltpeter dissolved in water and 
poured around the melon vine will 
either kill or drive away the cut worms 
and bugs. About an ounce of sdltpeter 
to a gallop of water will produce the 
best results, 

The best way to destroy the straw- 
berry leaf roller pest is to mow the field 
after the crop of berries is off, and after 
letting it stand a few days to dry, burn 
it over, adding straw eins the leaves 
are few in order that it may be thor- 
oughly burned. This will not injure the 
— and will effectually destroy the 
eaf roller. 


When the new raspberry or black- 
berry canes are 12 to 15 inches high, nip 
the tops back about two inches. This 
will cause numerous laterals to grow, 
which should be trimmed quite severely 
in the Fall or Spring. Pinching back 
new growth is important; it largely in- 
creases the bearing surface and keeps the 
bushes low, strong, and well formed. 


» weather. 





Muck beds are not so highly prized as 
they have been in the past. When ana- 
lyzed they are almost always found 
lacking in one or more elements essential | 
to plant growth. Potash is more gen- | 
erally found wanting, as the vegetable | 
mold has not solidity enough to retain | 
it, and the water soon washes it away. 
If the land be drained, corn will do 
well on it, as will also cabbage and 
celery. 

Experiments were recently made at 
the Oregon Station to determine what 
variety of potato was best adapted for 
growing in the State; 71 varieties were 
planted, and out of these the Riley came 
out ahead with 396 bushels per acre. 
The leading others stood as follows: 
Sultan, 233; Early Rose, 239; Dakota 
Red, 263 ; Champion, 272; Gen. Logan, 
169; Pacific, 175; Garfield, 187 ; White 
Cloud, 169; Early Sunrise, 141; Silver 
Skin, 145. The Riley is a coarse 
grained potato, very firm and a good 
keeper. The skin is flesh colored; the 
inside is white, but not as clear as some. 


Prof. Bolley has the idea that he can 
avoid the production of scabby potatoes, 
and possibly eradicate the disease by 
soaking the seed in a chemical solution. 
He does not give the chemical solution, 
however, but says that the soaking the 
seed tubers before planting in chemical 
solutions enables him to raise an undis- 
eased product from the scabbiest of seed 
where the ground was known to be free 
from disease. He finds no substantial 
evidence that any soil of whatsoever 
kind can in itself give origin to the dis- 
ease. But the disease germ can and 
does remain in the ground from crop to 
crop for at least four years. Scabby or 
disease-bearing seed tubers can and will, 
under ordinary circumstances, produce 


a diseased crop. 


THE TRUCK GARDEN. 


Some Hints and Advice from One Sup- 
posed to Know. 


Eprror AMERICAN FARMER: One 
going into small fruit and vegetable 
growing should first learn his business in 
its smallest detail. Locate near ttown, 
on account of market. I prefer a thome 
market, but desire also good shipping 
facilities, so as to send away any surplus, 
Ship only the best to the home market, 
so as to keep others out. First map out 
the ground, showing how much and 
where each kind is to be planted. I 
think Fall the best time to begin, as all 
ground can be prepared at that time. 
Would divide 10 acres as follows: 
Asparagus, three; strawberries, two; 
blackberries, two; raspberries, one; 
leaving two acres for buildings, shelter 
belts, lawn, and for gardening. 

Asparagus is one of the best payers, 
comes early, and is out of the way be- 
fore strawberries. Plant 4x 4 feet, good, 
strong one or two-year old plants as early 
in Spring as the ground is in good con- 
dition, with crowns four or five inches 
below the surface. Put early vegetables 
between the plants one way the first; year, 
following with late cabbage. Some of 
these can be grown the second year. Do 
not cut asparagus until the third year. 
This should net at least $100 per year 
for 12 to 15 years; is a sure crop and 
pays to ship to large markets. 

Strawberries: Plant 18 inches apart 
in rows four feet apart, on the matted 
row system. Don’t let them get too 
thick, and use the varieties that do best 
in your vicinity. Plant raspberries and 
blackberries three feet apart in rows, 














tour of the building. 
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rows; pinch off the 'vimes if they get too 
long. Other crops.cam, of course, be sub- 
stituted for the abeveif anyone’s market 
warrants. A few rows of celery on the 
new plan might be profitable, viz., set out 
seven inches each way in very rich 
ground with hills four to six inches apart, 
wetting the plants as fast as planted to 
keep from wilting, Keep free from 
weeds and well cultivated. Use aspecial 
‘fertilizer several times during the season, 
watering the ground well after each ap- 
plication. For a small family a piece 
4x16 feet will give 200 plants. I 
would in all instances substitute manure 
water for fertilizers —H. K. V., Normal, 


It does not do to allow the soil to bake.| Ill. 





“  M€he Evergreen Blackberry. 


In a paper read by Elmer Reeves, of 
Waverly, Iowa, before the meeting of 
the State Horticultural Society, he stated 
that the Evergreen Blackberry was 
brought from Oregon and is claimed by 
some to be distinct from the common va- 
riety of that State, but a comparison of 
the vine and fruitage shows no difference. 
It has produced wonderful crops when 
properly cared for, but it appears to be a 
difficult matter to protect it just enough 
to keep it in good condition. It is 
covered with straw and not uncovered 
until after freezing weather is over. The 
fruit is a true blackberry, and will con- 
tinue ripening from the usual time for 
blackberries until checked by cold 
The plants are sold in his 
State for about $3 each, but can be ob- 
tained from Oregon at about $5 per 100. 
The plant is such a persistent spreader 
that it is objectionable in a pa yard, 
and taking into consideration the extra 
care, is of less value than the common 
blackberry, 


a 
—- 


The Excellent Lima Bean. 


rhe Lima bean is the best flavored 
and largest variety of the bean family, 
yet it is not raised for the market in any 
arge quantities on account of the trouble 
and expense of getting poles for them. 
The villager has to buy poles for what 
he plants, and the sum expended for 
them often exceeds the income from the 
vines. Those farmers who have timber 
on their land are generally too busy, or 
think they are, to bother with pole beans, 
so they plant some of the bush varieties 
that are not half so good in flavor and 
yield very poorly. For the benefit of 
those who like Lima beans and do not 
raise them because of the trouble of pro- 
viding with poles, we give the following 
plan of a trellis, whieh answers every 
purpose fully as well as the old method: 
If they are to be raised on a large acale 
two heavy posts may be set at intervals 
of 40 feet, the fall length of the row, 
being sure to brace the end ones. Then 
plain wire is stretched from post to post. 
As the vines are very heavy, it is best to 
strengthen it by putting two or three 
ieces of ordinary three-inch board. 
hen loop a strand of package twine from 
the top wire to the lower one. These 
twines should be about 16 inches apart. 
Very little trouble is experienced in 
making the vines follow the wires, and 
no tying is necessary. ‘This trellis will 
last many years, and we think it is a 
great improvement over the poles. 








Going to the World’s Fair? 


If you are, go via Cincinnati and the C. H. 
& D. and Monon Route. The superb train 
service of this line between Cincinnati and 
Chicago has earned for this line the title of 
the ‘‘World’s Fair Route.’’ It is the only 
line running Pullman Vestibuled trains with 
dining cars between Cincinnati and Chicago. 
The C. H. & D. have issued a handsome pano- 
ramic view, five teet long, of Chicago and the 
World’s Fair, showing relative heights of the 
prominent buildings, etc., which will be sent 
to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 12 cents 
in stamps. Address, E. O. McCormick G. P. 
& T. Agt., “‘ World’s Fair Route,’’ 200 West 
4th Street, Cincinnati, O. Be sure your 
tickets read via Cincinnati and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton R. R. 


Prepare for Turnips. 


The ground for turnips should be 
prepared now. Select a good piece of 
ground, plow it, and then harrow thor- 
oughly. The seed may be planted in 
drill or sown broadcast. Sowing in 
drills is preferable, as they can then be 
cultivated; but when they are to be 
given no cultivation the broadcast sow- 
ing is about as good. An acre will 
produce from 500 bushels upward, ac- 
cording to the land and the care given 
them. As a Winter feed for cattle tur- 
nips are highly recommended. Some 
might be used on the family table, and 
the rest of them sold or stored until 
Spring, when they will generally bring 
a fair price. Some farmers will not sow 
turnips to any great extent, as they 
think they are a veryexhaustive crop, 
because so much. is taken from the 
field. This is not so. » Few of the crops 
on the farm takes lessfrom the soil than 
the turnip. 
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Tapioca, used in puddings, is extract- 
ed from a deadly poisonous plant. 
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Watch the fruit trees, and when any 
insects appear spray with Paris green or 
other insecticides. 

When pruning protect all large 
wounds with a coat of melted grafting 
wax or a coat of coarse paint. 

It is generally conceded that July is 
the best time to prune trees, although 
many prefer doing it at other times. 

Sort all fruit before offering for sale. 
More can be obtained for fruit of uni- 
form size than for that which is not 
graded. 


Although there may be much work 
to do on the farm at this season, the or- 
chard should not be neglected. Spray- 
ing should be continued to keep off the 
fruit scab, and in the pear orchard to 
keep the pears from cracking. If the 
trees are heavily loaded, much of the 
smaller fruit can be thinned out with 
great profit. 

The orchard should be gone over 
twice a year in search of borers. June 
and September are the best times. The 
borer enters the tree a few inches below 
the ground and then works its way 
through the whole tree. With a knife 
and a wire they may be dislodged, if 
taken in time, but if they are allowed 
to get well into the tree it is almost im- 
possible to kill them. Trees that are 
planted where dishwater gets to their 
roots are seldom attacked by these 
grubs, and this suggests that by applying 
salt or some strong wash to the ground 
around the tree might rid us of this 
pest altogether, as the early part of 
their lives is spent in the ground sur- 
rounding the tree. 
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A GOOD STAND. 


An Easy Way of Gathering Fruit With- 
out Injuring the Tree. 


A correspondent sends the following 
diagram of a stand which he constructed 
for gathering fruit from his orchard trees. 
The stand, though it looks and is some- 
what clumsy, serves its “apa ex- 
cellently. The drawing fully explains 
the device, and one can be made to suit 
the ideas of those intending to make it. 





— 











The broad stand on top will hold a box 
or basket into which can be put the fruit 
which is collected. In the majority of 
cases the best fruit is on the outside of 
the tree, and by means of this it can be 
collected without any possible injury to 
the gatherer or harm to the trees. Our 
correspondent has had one in use for 
several years, keeping it in a corner of 
the barn when not in use. He finds it 
would pay to make one every year if no 
place can be obtained in which to store it. 
Any lad can make one, the only pre- 
caution necessary being to use enough 
nails to make it secure. 

For farmers who have only a few fruit 
trees and gather the products for their 
own use, it does not pay to break the 
limbs in efforts to get at the fruit. The 
device can be put to numerous other 
uses, and when once installed its loss 
would be greatly missed. The first 
rainy day employ your time in making 
one of these, as the season will soon be 
here when its primary use for collecting 
fruit will be in demand. 





PEACHES. 


Excellent Prospects for a Large and 
Good Crop. 


At present it looks like there would 
be a very large peach crop this season, 
but growers are never sure of a crop 
until it has been gathered, as blight 
may appear at any time and ruin the 
whole crop. Peaches have been on the 
market for some time, but these were 
mostly shipped from the South, Georgia 
furnishing the greater part of them. A 
few come from the mountains of Mary- 
land. These earlier peaches sell at 
fancy prices, and are sent to market 
packed like eggs, each one being 
wrapped separate. The later peaches 
or home grown begin to arrive in large 
quantities during the first weeks in 
August. Delaware furnishes a large 
part of the fruit of this kind used in 
the Eastern markets. They are packed 
in baskets that hold half a bushel. 
During the season the stations through- 
out the peach country present a scene 
of great activity. Peaches are a very 
perishable fruit and must be handled 
quickly. The baskets are packed into 
freight cars, each car holding about 600 
baskets, and shipped direct to the larger 
markets, which send them throughout 
the surrounding territory. Most of the 
crop is sold by commission merchants. 

Before sending to market the fruit is 
graded. Large producers employ men 
especially for this work, while the 
smaller ones do the sorting as the fruit 
is gathered. Four classes or grades are 
made: Fanciers, firsts, seconds, and 
culls. The first two are packed without 
any attempt to put the best on top. 
The others are packed like the first, 
only some of the higher grade peaches 
are used to put on top. The work of 
culling is done in long sheds provided 
for that purpose, which contain long 
tables. When the picker’s basket is 
full it is emptied on this table. Great 
care is used in grading not to bruise the 





jurious insects. 








peaches, as they spoil very quickly. 
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The peach crop is very variable; some 
years the trees bear very abundantly, 
and other years the crop is almost an 
entire failure. The number of car loads 
shipped to the city of Boston during the 
past six years will give some idea of the 
amount of this fruit used in the Eastern 
city, and of the variation of the amount 
produced in those years. In the year 
1887 the receipts there were 203 cars; 
1888, 514 cars; 1889, 167 cars; 1890, 
there were no cars received, the crop 
being a failure; 1891, 895, and last year 
69 cars. ; 

Almost all varieties are planted with 
varying success; almost everything de- 
pends upon the cultivation. Good, sound 
trees must be had to start with; that is, 
the trees must have good roots and not 
be damaged in the transplanting. 
Healthy trees are necessary to the pro- 
duction of marketable fruit. After they 
have been planted keep the ground 
around them free from weeds; fo not 
allow any rubbish to accumulate near 
the trees, as it furnishes a harbor for in- 
If wood ashes can be 
had, give the orchard a dressing of them, 
not too many at a time or too near the 
roots of the trees. When a tree dies do 
not let it stand until you wish to plant 
another, but cut and burn it immediately. 
The heads should be kept low. In 
many of the orchards the trunks do not 
exceed three feet in hight. Inthe Spring 
the growth of the year before is cut back 
so that there is always a large amount of 
bearing wood. ‘This gives them a round, 
even appearance, and if the head be ex- 
amined it will be found that the large 
part of it is bearing wood. All sickly 
shoots are cut out, leaving only the 
healthy ones, Strong shoots are cut 





back one-half, and the weaker ones only 
one-third. The trees are pruned very 
severely when planted. The trunk or | 
main stem is cut, back to two-thirds its | 


original length, and all shoots are cut to | poh, ow to any part of the body. 


one bud. 





The Cherry. 


Epitor American Farmer: This | Acts, Chronic, and Nu 


tree is of very quick growth, and can be | Price List a 
~ to order 


trained to almost any shape desired. It 
does best on deep, gravelly loam; still, 
it bears well if planted on clay, but the 
trees,are short lived, seldom living over 
25 years. They bear abundant crops, 
although they never attain one-quarter 
the growth of those planted on loam. 
For the orchard where there is no 
crowding the standards are the best. 
These should have a clean trunk of be- 
tween four and five feet. If they are 
desired for shade or as an ornament, 
select standards of some free-growing 
sort that has erect habit. There is still 
another sort, the dwarf, which can be 
set in places where the larger one would 
not have room to grow. In gardens 
and in localities where the bark is apt 
to burst this variety finds great favor.— 
RIcE. 


FARMING BY ELECTRICITY. 


Little Development Yet Made in Using 
This Porce Agriculturally. 


in’ compliance with a resolution of 
the Senate, the United States Consuls 
were directed by the State Department 
to prepare reports on the use of elec- 
tricity as a power in the propulsion of 
farm machinery and implements and in 
the propagation of plants in their re- 
spective districts. The papers received 
in pursuance to these instructions are 
going through the press and will soon 
be issued by the Department. They 
show that at only a few places have 
even experiments in these directions been 
made. 

A. Dumont, of Chassart, Belgium, ran 
a thrashing machine requiring 12 horses 
at a distane of 875 yards, but not profit- 
ably. 

Consul Charles P. Williams, at Rouen, 
France, reports: “In 1878 two con- 
servatories at the Paris Exhibition were 
lighted by electricity as an ornament. 
The gardener thought that the plants 
and flowers thus lighted had a more 
lively air than those dependent upon 
gas or any other light other than the 
sun and moon. In consequence of the 
belief of this gardener, the electric lights 
were kept continually burning, and I 
am told this perpetual light gave a kind 
of extra vigor to the plants, but that 
the expense was greater than the results 
obtained.” 

A report comes from Albert H. Wash- 
burn, Commercial Agent at Madgeburg, 
Germany, of the results of various ex- 
periments made in that vicinity upon 
certain vegetables, some of them on an 
extensive scale. He sums up as follows: 
“No common or satisfactory solution of 
the problem has been reached. The 
utility of electricity in plant culture 
must still be regarded as doubtful.” 

Near Birmingham, England, Sir 
William Siemens, the famous electrician, 
carried on at his country seat a series of 
interesting experiments on the effect of 
electric light on the growth of plants, 
the conclusion of which was, in Mr. Sie- 
mens’s language, that “it is a mixed 
question whether or not it is possible to 
make use of electric aid fot growing 
plants and developing fruit.” 

Consul General New, of London, re- 

rts the opening of the Blythewood 
Dairy, in Essex, all the machinery of 








ARMS AND LEGs. 


With New Patented 


RUBBER HANDS AND FEET, 


Mr. A. A. MARKS: i:90yr aoe 
DEAR Sir :—After having worn one o 
cial legs with rubber foot for more than / een years 
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7 ” Y ‘ 7 Swine are 
POLAND ( ITLN the prod- 
uct of the American breeders’ skill, and are to-day the 
most popular hog upon this continent. Every farmer 
and pig breeder should be interested in the early his 
tory of this breed. I have issued such a history, com 

iled from the most authentic sources. In addition, ! 

ave appended several articles by our best writers 
upon swine management, making it an invaluable 
work to every farmer. Price, 25 cents. I have an « 
cumulation of several thousands pounds of cleans 
farm, live stock, poultry, and literary papers that | 
will send by mail, two pounds, 30 cents; four poun’s 
55 cents; eight pounds, $1, and with each order for two 
or more pounds I will include a copy of Poland Chiua 
history. F. D. BECK, Wellsburg, W. Va. 

When writing mention this paper. 

per day, at 












$5 to $15 home, selling 


LIGHTNING PLATER 


and plating jewelry, watche 
MH tableware, &c. Plates Wie 


in No experience. No capiiss 

| # Every house has goods need 

ing plating. Wholcsa's 
agents $5. Write for 

on lars. H. E. DELNO & 

ane - Ce., Columbus, 0. 

When writing mention this paper. 

WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT?” 

— $2 75 buys a 99 White Reed Baby Carriage, trelg ut 

d, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Loves 

pad 2 ay mer . Poetect, reliable pe finely finished 


~ 








ich is one of the most complete eer pub's 
340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, !!!. 
When writing mention this paper. 








EVAPORATING FRUIT 
STAHL’S EXCELSIOR EVAPORATON. 
Fee ee aaronatien, abl Braporstor Cn lot Lf 
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WIF SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
$12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sing? 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, ‘e\'* 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy © 
with a complete set of the latest improved atta: me 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for fyears * 
direct from our factory, aud save dealers a5) 6° 
profit. FREE TRIAL and FREE CATALOG! - 
OXFORD MFG. C0., DEPT. 285 Chicago, ll, 
When writing mention this paper. 









esers 





- 


a> Y ¢ 
CURE YOUR CORN*S: 
The Eclipse Corn Cure never fuils tg re move ~< 
corns and warts permanently. Price, 25 cen v 
paid. F. D. BECK, Wellsburg, W. Va. 
When writing mention this paper. 


and WHISKEY Habits cureé 

at home without pain. Boos 

of particulars free. 

B. M. WOOLLEY, M. D., Atlanta, (8 
When writing mention this paper. 


PRINTING OFFICE iS 
faceotont erty (over4A) with Figures, Bes "¢ 
Holder, Ink, Pad, Tweezers, Postpaid, 15c 
INGERSOLL & CORTLAND 8T., N. ¥. City 
When writing mention this paper. 


‘OUR POCKET TOOL CHEST. 


iw 








This wonderful combination of cutting, * 
ing, and piercing tools is about the size. : 
closed up, of a buckhorn-handle jack-kniie. | 
contafhs the following implements, nae). 4 
saw, screw-driver, lancet, large kKnile- le, 
smaller knife-blade, _wood-scraper 1 
corkscrew, reamer, bodkin, tweezers, &! 


avy address for $1.0, 








which is operated by electricity. 


| for cleaning horses’ hoofg, Muiled, postpsis, 








